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Y ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 
More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 


This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
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wheat takes a bath 





Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 

In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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Battling the 


A farmer in northwestern North Dakota, 
oreastern Montana, hasa beautiful stand 
of spring wheat. It is August, and the 
grain is beginning to ripen. The farmer 
smiles, anticipating a splendid yield. 

Suddenly, there comes a “‘high August 
wind,’ or perhaps a heavy rain. All 
around the Soho edges of his field the 
wheat stems have snapped, and the heads 
have fallen to the ground, difficult or 
impossible now to harvest. Perhaps as 
much as fifty percent of the farmer’s 
crop has been lost. 


What happened, the farmer wants to 
know? Why did the stems snap? To him 
the growing grain a perfectly 
normal and healthy. ere was no out- 
ward evidence of any disease or insect 
ante, hat caused the stems to 

The answer is that the field was in- 
fested by an insect commonly called 
the sawfly—the insect ‘‘Lumberjack”’ 
of the northwestern grain fields. 


The sawfly does no obvious damage 
to the plants. A crop may be infested, 
but the insect cannot be detected from 
the outside. Only by opening the stems 
can this destroyer be observed. 

_ But what is the sawfly like, and what 
is the nature of the damage it does? 
The Plant Scientists, together with the 
entomologists at the Montana and North 
Dakota Agricultural Colleges, and also 

experiment station of the prairie 
provinces of Canada, are busily answer- 
ing these questions. 


The female of the species . . . 


The sawfly is a tiny, wasp-like insect. 
There is just one generation of this fly 
each year, with the adult emerging from 
stubble in late spring. 


The female does the damage. The ti 
her abdomen is like a saw, and wit 
this she thrusts her eggs into the upper 
part of wheat stems late in June. Al- 
though more than one egg may be thrust 
Into each plant this way, only one larva 


tches in each stem. This larva is a 


Wrinkled, pale yellow thing with an ugl 
brown head. . oi 


_, All during the summer the larva works 
its way down through the stem, feeding 
a8 it goes. It leaves little evidence, other 
than powdery chewings, of its trip down 
the stems, which does not _— the 

t during the feeding period. By 


wheat-stem sawyers of the Northwest 


ripening time in August, the larva has 
reached the base of the stem, has eaten 
well, and is ready to hibernate. 


But, as this vicious little insect must 
emerge as an adult in the following 
spring, it provides against being trapped 


The destruction wrought by the sawfly on 
a good stand of wheat. 


inside the plant. And so it makes an 
‘escape hatch.”’ Around the base of the 
stem, right at ground level, it cuts a 
groove on the inside, plugs up the space 
with its powdery chewings a little way 
below the groove, and retires for the 
winter. 


All this time, the grain is still thriving 
and ripening normally. But the stems 
are weakened by this groove, eventhough 
the farmer cannot detect it. They are no 
longer securely anchored to the ground. 
And then, when the high August winds 
begin to blow, or there comes a heavy 
rain, the stems break off, thus leaving 
an avenue of escape for the fly when it 
matures. 


The sawfly is on the increase 


The fly appears to have migrated to 
northwestern North Dakota and adjoin- 
ing eastern Montana from Canada. It 


lives in native grasses and in the stubble 
of the previous year’s wheat crop. Sev- 
eral years of serious infestation have 
been noted, and recently the fly has 
been on the increase. 


If the fly moves into wheat from near- 
by grass fields, the damage will be mostly 
to the plants around the outside edge 
of the field. But if wheat follows wheat, 
or some other susceptible crop, in the 
rotation system, the infestation will be 
more evenly distributed throughout the 
field. This is especially true if the new 
crop has been seeded into the stubble. 

Losses due to fallen heads which are 
impossible to retrieve during harvesting 
vary —s but average between thirty 
and fifty percent of the totals during 
severe epidemics. In 1944, the total loss 
due to the fly in North Dakota was 
estimated at 2,781,240 bushels. This was 
in areas where the pest was reported as 
very abundant. If data had been avail- 
able from other areas less severely affec- 
ted, this figure would have been even 
higher! 

Many farmers often ask whether in- 
fested plants which can be harvested 
yield less than non-infested plants. 
Test data shows that the difference in 
yield is so slight as to be negligible. 
The main reason for the loss is that 
fallen heads cannot be harvested. This 
is especially truein straight combining. 


Entomologists recommend several 
ways of reducing sawfly damage to 
wheat. 

Fall plowing to a depth of at least five 
inches will er kill the larvae, or de- 
lay their development long enough so 
that they emerge too late the following 
year to do much damage. Cleaning out 
stubble is very important. Merely burn- 
ing it is not enough. Shallow cultiva- 
tion in the fall or early spring, which 
brings the stubble to the surface and 
exposes it, is believed to destroy many 
of the sawfly larvae. 

On land which has been infested, re- 
sistant crops should be planted instead 
of wheat. The most effective resistant 
crops are sweet clover, flax, corn, pota- 


toes and oats. Another help in control 
is late planting, after the flies have 
emerged and laid their eggs elsewhere. 


“Trap Strip’’ control advocated 


But the most successful control method 
is to plant “trap strips.”” The meth- 
od works this way: a farmer plants 
a border all the way around the field 
he wants to protect. It can be only one 
drill width and still be effective. This 
marginal strip should be planted at 
least a week to ten days earlier than 
the rest of the field. Then, when the flies 
emerge, they attack this “trap strip” 
and do not penetrate into the rest of 
the wheat field. 


When the farmer seeds the rest of the 
field, he should leave a bare strip of 
land about the same width as the tra 
between the early planted wheat an 
the main field. 


But the Scientists are not satisfied 
with these control methods. They want 
to breed a variety of wheat which will 
resist attacks by the sawfly. The plant 
breeders at the Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Montana and North Dakota experiment 
stations are diligently working on the 
= And some progress has been 
made. 


In recent years, a resistant variety of 
wheat has been developed, but the Plant 
Scientists are not completely satisfied 
with it, and it has not been distributed 
commercially. The work is continually 
going forward, and the breeders are op- 
timistic that some day they will be ab 
to provide farmers with seed which will 
grow sawfly-resistant wheat. 


Pillsbury gratefully pays tribute to 
those scientists of Western Canada, 
Montana, North Dakota and of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for their wake to control the rav- 
ages of the sawfly. Their contribution 
to the agronomy of the nation is reflected 
in the vast increase in the abundance 
of the wheat crop as well as its milling 
quality, now needed by the United States 
as it serves as “‘the bread basket of the 
world.”’ 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 4 
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Time to TAKE STOCK 


(x THE BUSINESS MAN, inventory taking is 
almost an automatic operation, periodically necessary if 


financial difficulties are to be avoided. 


Likewise, a pause to take stock of the condition of your 
plant facilities can be equally important and necessary 
to sound business management. A plant that fails to 
keep progress with the latest improvements can de- 
velop weaknesses as disastrous in the long run as a 


defective inventory. 


When it comes to taking stock of your manufacturing 
needs, call in Jones-Hettelsater engineers. They are 
experts in their field with 27 years of experience in 
designing and building for the grain, flour, feed and 


cereal industries. 


J ONES Plessis Consiraceaa Company 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—7_ 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


NG MIDAS 


FLOUR 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS! 
MINNEAPOLIS (33> MINNESOTA 
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ISMERT-HINCKE Ugo nesaae: ¢ 6. 


ISMERTA QUALITY 


HERE is no surer path to a top- 

notch loaf than to take the first step 
by booking ISMERTA. For the quality 
of this truly superior flour offers a firm 
foundation for the production of bread 
of the highest consumer appeal. 


In these days of high prices, you are 
justified in purchasing only the best. 
Only through taste appeal and real eat- 
ing quality can bakers hold volume in 
this year of strained family budgets. 


And you can be sure that ISMERTA 

will never let you down in quality 

or baking performance. It is care- 

fully milled from the finest 
wheats. 








THE [smMERT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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On the eve of the New Year, the 


Town Crier Staff wishes for each of 


you health, happiness and prosperity 
in 1948. And we look forward with 


pleasure to opportunities to serve you 


faithfully and well. 











12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 


2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfteed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY K A N S A Ss C I T b 4 PAUL UHLMANN, 

















MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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Yes, indeed—Chase Bags are mighty good to have around your prod- 
ucts—whatever they may be. Good because they’re designed to best 
meet your packaging requirements. 

Chase has had one hundred years of engineering experience in design- 
ing containers of all types—cotton, burlap, paper, open mesh, and water- 
proof bags for the extra protection of hard-to-carry, dry and wet 
products. 

Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically trained to analyze your 
needs and specify the container that best combines protection and 
economy. He will be glad to consult with you. 

Remember the name—Chase Bags—the better containers that are 
GOOD TO HAVE AROUND. 


x * Se One Hundred Years of Experience 
IS47: i QA] in Making Better Bags for 
a e oF Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E im AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ~ BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. *° CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS . DENVER ° DETROIT GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. . KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE «¢ MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ ST. LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY «+ TOLEDO 
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QUALITY PROTECTION 



















FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 










LABORATORY 
~CONTROLLED 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 
for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 





BAKING TESTED 


From ALL ANGLES 


UALITY standards of PREFERRED Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
STOCK are protected by carefully 


planned, scientific milling control. Every step 


Still Open ‘for Representation 





in production is guarded by the experienced 
milling knowledge of a staff of experts. 
That’s why PREFERRED STOCK is a 
superior bakery flour with a fine record 
for uniformity, and better baking results. 





Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. Ld Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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450 Million Exports Held Maximum 





MINNEAPOLIS BREAD PRICE 
INCREASE REPORTED 


MINNEAPOLIS—An increase of 1¢ 
in the wholesale price of the 1'/,-lb. 
white bread loaf was announced in 
the Twin Cities area by the Purity 
Baking Co. Dec. 29 and most other 
wholesale bakeries followed the rise. 
The prices of 1-lb. rye and whole 
wheat loaves were also increased 1¢. 
A spokesman for a leading wholesale 
bakery explained the increases as an 
“equalization” move to bring the 
price of these loaves into line with 
the price of the 1-Ib. white loaf. There 
was no increase in the price of the 
1-Ib. white loaf. 





RALSTON PURINA CO. 
REPORTS SALES FIGURES 


ST. LOUIS — “A profitable and 
' progressive year’ for the Ralston 
Purina Co. in the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1947, has been reported 
by Donald Danforth, president. 

Net sales for the year were set at 


$203,843,240. Net earnings, excluding 
$398,010 in dividends. received from 
a Canadian subsidiary and after pro- 
vision for income tax and reserve 
for contingencies, were $6,630,567, 
amounting to $7.88 a share on the 
common stock, according to Mr. Dan- 
forth. 
“During the year approximately 
$3,000,000 was expended for addi- 
tions and improvements to our mill- 
ing properties,” he reported. “These 
added facilities will result in in- 
creased capacity, savings in costs and 
better service to our customers.” 





MINIMUM CARRYOVER RULING 
CUTS SUPPLY TO THAT LEVEL 


CCC Covered Well Ahead on Both Wheat and Flour— 
Use of Wheat for Feed Running Less Than Expected 
—New Crop Outlook Indicates Billion Bushels 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





695,000 Sacks Flour Bought by PMA 


* * * 


* * * 


WASHINGTON—Last week’s purchases of flour by the Production and 
Marketing Administration amounted to 695,000 sacks (1,553,030 bu. wheat 
equivalent), bringing total takings since July 1 up to 14,207,517 sacks (31,- 
577,682 bu. wheat equivalent). The Commodity Credit Corp. bought 257,253 
bu. wheat during the period from noon Dec. 19 to noon Dec. 26, making a 
total since July 1 of 191,143,528 bu. Cumulative totals of other grains bought 
since July 1 included 5,208,805 bu. barley, 5,275,561 bu. oats, 3,562,661 bu. 
grain sorghums, 18,857 bu. rye and 2,000 bu. corn. 





2,450,000 Bu. Grain Allocation 


Set for Distillers to Feb. 1, 1948 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
2,450,000 bu. grain will be allocated 
to the beverage distilling industry for 
use between Dec. 26 and Feb. 1, 1948, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced this week. The allocation 
is made under provisions of the in- 
flation curb measure enacted in the 
extraordinary session of Congress 
which just closed. 

The grain will be distributed among 
the distillers on the basis of a for- 
mula established by USDA. This for- 
mula consists of two components: 
(1) one third of the mashing capac- 
ity of plants and (2) two thirds of 
the historical use during the period 
from December, 1946, through March, 
1947, 

These components are averaged 
and the following percentage of allo- 
cated grain will result for the big five 


producers: Publicker Industries, Inc., 
14; Seagrams 13.1; Schenley 13.3; Na- 
tional Distillers 9.5 and Hiram Walk- 
er 6.9. Small distillers are allocated 
43.2% of grain authorized for the 
same period. 


Operations Resumed 


Most distilleries resumed opera- 
tions after the 60-day whiskey making 
holiday ended Dec. 24, although two 
of the largest producers kept their 
plants closed awaiting signing of the 
anti-inflation bill by the President. 
The new law gives Clinton P. Ander- 
son, secretary of agriculture, author- 
ity to allocate grain to distillers un- 
til Jan. 31, 1948. 

Remaining closed temporarily were 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, and Publicker Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

’ The 60-day shutdown was agreed 





Belgium, Holland, Possessions 


Buy Flour on 


Three of the five claimant coun- 
tries receiving bulk licenses for Feb- 
ruary flour exports made purchases 
in the past week. The Netherlands 
completed buying its 12,000 long ton 
wheat equivalent allotment this week, 
acceptances being received by mill- 
ers Dec. 22 on sales in a range of 
$7.75@7.81 per 50 kilos, c. and. f. Am- 
Sterdam, including commission, for 
80% extraction, or approximately 
$6.14@6.20, net Gulf. Earlier pur- 
chases were made at $7.89 and $7.87, 
before wheat market declines took 
place. 

The purchasing commission of the 
Netherlands East Indies bought 10,- 
000 tons, wheat equivalent, of 80% 





February Quotas 


flour at $6.45 sack in osnaburgs, Gulf. 
Belgium was the first buyer after the 
February allocations were announced, 
purchasing 80% flour at $7.17 sack, 
jutes, c. and f., Antwerp, including 
commission, equivalent to approxi- 
mately $6.26, net, Gulf. 

Among those operating on a buy- 
ing. mission basis, only Portugal and 
India still have February allotments 
to buy. 

There was little trade with Latin 
America, since February licenses have 
not yet been issued. In those coun- 
tries where mills have steady busi- 
ness first quarter bookings have al- 
ready been made, and there remains 
only scattered amounts to sell as 
licenses become available. 


on by the industry in response to an 
appeal by the Citizens Food Commit- 
tee during its campaign to save grain 
for Europe. 

The Distilled Spirits Institute, rep- 
resenting 65% of the industry, had 
asked allocation of 3.5 million bush- 
els, but this proposal was rejected 
by Secretary Anderson. Attempts to 
reach an agreement for the future 
were unsuccessful in a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Anderson and industry rep- 
resentatives just before the end of 
the voluntary shutdown. 

Secretary Anderson expressed fear 
that the industry will start produc- 
ing at the same high speed as in Oc- 
tober. He said this could nullify the 
grain savings of the liquor holiday. 
The institute pledged to use only 
45% as much grain as the industry 
used last year. 


Maneuvering Seen 


Maneuvering for advantage among 
the various leaders in the industry 
has reportedly been responsible for 
much of the squabbling during the 
discussion of the curtailment program 
with government authorities. Com- 
panies with Canadian plants will be 
able to get their neutral spirits for 
blending from Canada, but those who 
have little or no Canadian production 
object to curtailment more strongly 
than their competitors, it is stated. 

The institute contends that under 
the plan of allocation adopted by 
Secretary Anderson, Publicker will 
get a disproportionate share of grain 
and that much of the industry would 
find itself forced to buy spirits from 
Publicker. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that dis- 
tillers are not unduly disturbed over 
the curtailment of grain supplies for 
making liquor. The restrictions will 
cut liquor production enough to sta- 
bilize prices and prevent cut-throat 
competition, some believe. 


WASHINGTON—Precise carryover 
limitations provided in the appropri- 
ations bill authorizing approximate- 
ly $522 million for interim aid to 
Austria, France and Italy are now 
seen by responsible administration 
authorities as holding the grain ex- 
port program plans to 450 million 
bushels for this crop year. 

This information was revealed in 
the Wheat Situation report for Sep- 
tember-December, 1947. According to 
this responsible government source, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is now marking time in regard 
to its export program and may not 
exceed 450 million bushels, unless 
feed wheat use is reduced below the 
annual level, as indicated in the July- 
September quarter of 60 million bush- 
els, or unless Congress relents in 
its decision regarding the wheat car- 
ryover. 


CCC Well Covered 


In the current Wheat Situation re- 
port, the USDA reports that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. purchases 
of wheat and flour, plus July 1, 1947, 
stocks, amounted to 275 million bush- 
els. This quantity is sufficient to cover 
export commitments well into March 
and flour for the February program. 
To meet a 450 million-bushel pro- 
gram, 109 million bushels of wheat 
will have to be procured either by 
commercial sources or by the CCC. 
On the assumption that commercial 
flour exports will be maintained at 
the recent rate, the Wheat Situation 
report asserts that the CCC will need 
only an additional 59 million bushels 
for April-June. The report also re- 
veals that only approximately 2 mil- 
lion bushels of coarse grains remain 
to be obtained for the export pro- 
gram. 

In connection with future procure- 
ment, the 59 million-bushel require- 
ment is not the procurement ceiling, 
as it will be necessary for the gov- 
ernment to remain in the market 
to cover exports after July 1. 

Additional confirmation of the 
Wheat Situation report was obtained 
from official circles, where it was 
learned that the wheat, wheat flour 
and other cereal exports for the first 
half of this crop year will amount 
to 84 million long tons. Present 
USDA plans call for approximately 
3 million tons to be exported in 
January, February and March, leav- 
ing a final quarter export program 
of 2.3 million tons. 


European Problem 


These figures are based on the 
mandatory carryover requirement of 
150 million bushels which, if ad- 
hered to, will bring acute political 
problems in the western. European 
nations and extreme pressure to in- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Flour Helps School Lunch Managers 
Serve Nutritious Meals at Low Cost 


CHICAGO—The attention of thou- 
sands of school lunch managers 
throughout the nation has been di- 
rected to recipes stressing enriched 
flour to provide meals that children 
like, that are good for them, and that 
are economical. The “attention get- 
ter” is the school lunch menu service 
developed by the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute and distributed by personal con- 
tact and by a direct mailing to all 
sections of the country. 

For example, the January issue of 
Institute Ideas features a suggested 
meal that youngsters will go for in a 
big way and which achieves good nu- 
trition at moderate cost. 

The menu, which is called “Bulletin 
Board Special,” includes: beefburger 
pie with cheese puff topping, apple 
ring salad with celery salad dressing, 
enriched bread, butter or margarine, 
turnabout fruit squares, and milk. 

The copy that goes with the menu 
is colorful and designed to attract the 
interest of the school lunch manager. 
Here’s the way it reads: 

“A welcome way to say ‘A Happy 
New Year!’ via the school lunch coun- 
ter is to feature Beefburger Pie with 
Cheese Puff Topping. 

“A colorful main dish like this says 
‘Happy New Year!’ to the pupils be- 
cause they enjoy its hot biscuits and 
meat flavor. School lunch cooks like it 
because it is so easy to prepare, even 
for 48 or more ravenous customers. 
Parents approve it because it is top 
grade nutrition masquerading under 
those two basic foods: bread and 
meat. Lunchroom managers like it 
because the enriched flour and meat 
and vegetable combination is just as 
full of budget stressing magic as of 
vitamins and other what-everyone- 
needs food substances.” 

Accompanying the copy are recipes 
for the beefburger pie, cheese puff 
topping and turnabout fruit squares. 
Enriched flour is an important ingre- 
dient in each recipe. 

Knowing that many small country 
schools have no oven facilities, the 
Wheat Flour Institute developed the 
beefburger pie recipe in such a way 
that it can be prepared on top of a 
range if no oven is available. 


Nutritive Values Charted 


In addition to recipes, the January 
issue of Institute Ideas publishes a 
chart which shows why enriched 
bread and milk are one of the most 
nutritious and economical food com- 
binations. 

Bars in the chart show plainly that 
enriched bread and milk “go” to- 
gether nutritionally. The copy ex- 





“DIPLOMA OF ACHIEVEMENT” 
AWARDED 


Salvatore Viviano, Pittsburgh, who 
came to this country 47 years ago 
and built up a $2 million spaghetti 
plant, was awarded a “Diploma of 
Achievement” by the Very Rev. Fran- 
cis P. Smith, president of Duquesne 
University, for his extensive charit- 
able and philanthropic work. Mr. 


groundwork. I dedicate the next 30 
years to hardwork.” Each month he 
sends 1.5 million boxes of spagheiti 
to Italy, and he gave two full car- 
loads to the Friendship Train Drive. 








plains that “where milk is low, as 
in thiamine, niacin and iron content, 
enriched bread builds it up. Where 
enriched bread is low, as in riboflavin, 
vitamin A and calcium, milk builds 
it up.” 

“The protein bar is significant,” the 
copy points out. “Many folks think of 
breads as ‘carbohydrates foods.’ Two 
slices of bread supply about half as 
much protein as a glass of milk. It 
is good protein, too, for it is usually 
a combination of wheat proteins and 
milk proteins. 

“In calorie values,” the copy ex- 
plains, “two slices of bread and a 
glass of milk are about equal.” 

From the standpoint of economy, 
it is pointed out that “all this food 
value costs only about seven cents, 
not counting the butter or margarine. 
Two slices of bread cost about two 
cents, and a glass of milk costs five 
or six cents. The cost of the spread 
varies with the kind used. 

“The basic story, ‘High food value 
at low cost’ of enriched bread and 
milk stays the same. It is a good news 
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Sen. Butler Raps 


story with which to start a happy 
New Year.” 


Service to Be Broadened 


This type of assistance for school 
lunchroom managers is prepared and 
distributed by the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute on a regular basis. In addition, 
the five field representatives keep in 
close touch with school lunch people 
and perform a wide variety of person- 
al services. 

The services for which they receive 
requests include professional baking 
and meal preparation demonstrations, 
answering questions about long range 
planning and food buying, and assist- 
ing in preparing quantity menus. 

The school lunchroom operation is 
considered so important that the 
Wheat Flour Institute is busy now 
on plans to increase its service by 
preparing and distributing additional 
bulletins to aid the lunchroom man- 
agers. For one thing, attention will 
be called to certain foods expected to 
be in surplus in certain parts of the 
country at certain times in the year. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Government 


Monopoly on Flour Purchases 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Hugh Butler 
(R., Neb.) made public Dec. 27 the 
text of a letter he had dispatched to 
George C. Marshall, secretary of 
state, protesting against extension of 
the policy of placing procurement of 
flour for foreign relief in the hands 
of the Department of Agriculture 
rather than private export firms. Gov- 
ernmental procurement of flour for 
export previously has been limited to 
such countries as Japan, occupied 
Germany, and Greece, where relief 
operations were already under way, 
but with passage of the recent interim 
aid legislation, governmental procure- 
ment was likewise extended to cover 
flour for France. Text of the letter 
follows: 

“Late last Friday I sent you a wire 
calling to your attention the proposal 
to take the procurement and ship- 
ment of flour for France away from 
the private export trade and place it 
in the hands of a governmental agen- 
cy. In that wire, I urged that trade 
of this sort be left in the hands of ex- 
perienced private firms equipped to 
handle it. 

“Although my appeal was sent im- 
mediately after passage of the legis- 
lation necessary to permit our gov- 
ernment to carry on the relief pro- 
gram for France, I now find that it 
was even then already too late. Ap- 
parently the decision had not only 
been made, but instructions had al- 
ready been issued to an agency of 
the French government directing that 
such purchases of flour be made 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“It appears to me that if it is part 
of your program to liquidate impor- 
tant segments of our private enter- 
prise system, such as the flour ex- 
port trade, you are achieving consid- 
erable success on a step-by-step basis. 
Presumably, if and when the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan is enacted, such 
important foreign markets’ as’ Bel- 
gium, the - Netherlands “and » other 


European countries will likewise be 
taken away from the private trade 
and placed in the hands of a govern- 
ment agency. There is also talk of a 
‘little Marshall Plan’ for Latin Amer- 
ica, to which I do not know how much 
importance should be attached, but 
which, if adopted, would almost com- 
plete the pattern for government 
trading for the principal remaining 
free foreign markets of the world. 
It is a pattern which appears to lead 
to complete government monopoly of 
foreign trade. 

“On the other hand, it appears to 
me that you should realize how such 
a program of government monopoly 
inevitably stiffens opposition to any 
and all additional proposals for assist- 
ance to foreign countries. If you are 
primarily interested in securing the 
adoption by Congress of these various 
foreign assistance pragrams, you will 
make every effort to disturb private 
channels of trade as little as pos- 
sible. When this type of program is 
contrasted with the brave words is- 
sued by spokesmen of the state de- 
partment regarding their desire to 
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restore more liberal international 
trade policies based on private en- 
terprise, the inconsistency is obvious. 

“I am writing to inquire whether 
this steady invasion by the govern- 
ment of the field normally handled by 
private export firms is a necessary 
part of your policy relating to for- 
eign assistance or is merely an acci- 
dental by-product to which you have 
not yet had opportunity to give care- 
ful thought in all its implications. 
In some cases, Americans may be sus- 
ceptible to appeals to their generosity, 
but I do not believe they will volun- 
tarily give up their present system 
of doing business in exchange for gov- 
ernment monopoly, even under th 
plea of a foreign crisis.” 
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PUERTO RICAN BAKERIES 
EASE THREAT OF CLOSING 


KANSAS CITY—Although Puerto 
Rican bakers are not wholly satisfied 
with the recently authorized 1¢ ad- 
vance in bread prices, there is no 
longer any threat of wholesale clos- 
ing of bakeries on the island, Al Car- 
denas, export manager, Latin Amevri- 
can division, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., reported on his return recentiy 
from a trip to Puerto Rico. 

The bakers originally sought an in- 
crease from 13¢ to 15¢ Ib. in retail 
prices, and were granted an increase 
to 14¢. The wholesale bakery price 
at the 14¢ retail level is 11%¢ Ib., the 
difference going to the distributor 
and to the house-to-house salesman 
who delivers the loaf. 


During the time that the price con- 
troversy was taking place some time 
ago, bakers were purchasing no flour 
and to prevent the possibility of a 
flour shortage in the country, the 
government office of supply purchased 
25,000 sacks as a stockpile. Despite 
this inventory, however, bakers re- 
sumed buying liberally as soon as 
a price advance was granted and mi!!s 
made substantial bookings. Modera‘e 
sales are still being made, indicative 
of the low state to which flour sup- 
plies fell during the price debate. 
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-W. P. BOMAR ILL IN TEXAS 


HOSPITAL WITH INFLUENZA 


FT. WORTH—William P. Bomar, 
president of the Bewley Mills, It. 
Worth, and president of the Millers 
National Federation, is in Cook Me- 
morial Hospital, Ft. Worth, follow- 
ing an attack of influenza which cc- 
curred on Christmas Eve. Mr. Bomar 
is recovering rapidly but will prob- 
ably remain in the hospital for sev- 
eral days as a precautionary measur’. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed 0” 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb. market: 


SI > os ain ood bikes paws Gee vubeabes 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Co 


National Biscuit Co. 


EE dint ices bk dnd 0'4 nip eke eet 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ... 
St. Regis Paper Co. .. 
Standard Brands, Inc. . 
Sterling Drug 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


We SO. cab abetiniescc ccd bape 


DE a SRR ARhEe Sore kde b-0 ve oon hese bos 
Dy Se DS a ee is oc ccttacescess 
Continental Baking Co. .............4.. 


rp. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd............. 
i . SE eee 
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C. C. Farrington 
Resigns PMA Posts, 
Joins A-D-M Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS —T. L. Daniels, 
president of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., announced this week the 
appointment of Carl C. Farrington, 
assistant administrator of the US. 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. since 1940, 
as head of the A-D-M grain depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Farrington resigned from the 
CCC in Washington Dec. 23, and will 
assume his new duties in Minneapolis 
Jan. 5. The position was previously 
held by J. M. Chilton, who died Dec. 
7. Mr. Farrington has been identified 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture 
work in various capacities since 1928. 


A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Far- 
rington first came to the Department 
of Agriculture in 1928 as a member 
of the staff of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. In 1934 he trans- 
ferred to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, later becoming as- 
sistant director of the AAA western 
division, and then assistant to the 





Carl ©. Farrington 


AAA administrator. Soon after the 
Commodity Credit Corp. was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1939, he was appointed CCC 
vice president in charge of programs 
related to grain, cotton, rice, tobacco 
and other commodities. 

Mr. Farrington was made director 
of both the grain and cotton branches 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration when this agency was 
established in August, 1945. Since 
April, 1946, he has been assistant ad- 
ministrator of PMA in charge of the 
CCC, and has continued as a CCC 
vice president. 
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TWO AOM COMMITTEES 
TO MEET IN JANUARY 


KANSAS CITY —The Association 
of Operative Millers has arranged 
for a meeting of its 1948 convention 
committee and also for a meeting of 
its research committee, both meet- 
ings to be held during January. 

The convention committee will 
meet in Chicago Jan. 27 to make pre- 
liminary plans and arrangements for 
the annual meeting to be held at 








Hotel Morrison May 17-21. R. M. 
Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is chairman of the general 
committee. Heads of the various sub- 
committees make up the general 
committee. Dewey Robbins, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., 
president of the association, and Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive secretary, 
Kansas City, will also be present. 

The meeting of the research com- 
mittee will be held in Kansas City 
Jan. 28 and 29. R. K. Durham, direc- 
tor of the technical service depart- 
ment of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, is chairman of this group. Mr. 
Robbins and Mr. Eber will return to 
Kansas City from Chicago after 
meeting with the convention commit- 
tee and will attend the research com- 
mittee meeting. 

Representatives of flour mill ma- 
chinery and equipment companies will 
be invited to meet with the research 
committee and, if they desire, may ob- 
tain appointments with the committee 
to discuss their own research and de- 
velopment problems, Representatives 
who wish to meet privately with the 
committee may make appointments 
with Mr. Durham, the chairman. 
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FOUNDATION PLANNED 
BY FRANTZ EXECUTIVES 


PITTSBURGH—Charton C. Frantz, 
president of the Frantz Co., and his 
associates—James F. Corbett, execu- 
tive vice president; Harry P. Schaef- 
er, vice president, and Floyd V. Lind- 
strom, production manager—recently 
finished conducting the December 
meeting of the Frantz Co. At this 
meeting plans were discussed for the 
formation of the Frantz Foundation 
for the Food Industry. More informa- 
tion concerning these plans will be 
revealed at a future date, a company 
announcement said. 
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Illinois to Require 
New Containers 
After Jan. 15, 1948 


CHICAGO—Regulations to become 
effective Jan. 15, 1948, will require 
that all flour packed or used within 
the state of Illinois be packed in new 
containers. Zean Gassmann, superin- 
tendent of the division of foods and 
dairies, Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture, said that the regulations are 
being promulgated and would be is- 
sued soon. 

Illinois becomes the tenth state 
that now has, or will have regulations 
to become effective in the near fu- 
ture, that prohibit the re-use of flour 
containers. 

Replies were received from officials 
of Idaho, Oregon and Wyoming too 
late for inclusion in the survey re- 
port published in The Northwestern 
Miller for Dec. 23: Those replies fol- 
low: 

Idaho—L. J. Peterson, administra- 
tive director, State Department of 
Health: “This department does not 
have authority to issue regulations 
governing the re-use of secondhand 
flour containers.” 

Oregon—O. K. Beals, chief, Divi- 
sion of Foods and Dairies, State De- 
partment of Agriculture: “We plan to 
issue regulations.on re-use of second- 
hand flour containers. The regulations 
will be delayed until millers have 
time to readjust to the new regula- 
tions.” , 

Wyoming =—- George B. Harston, 
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SPONTANEOUS AUCTION—No government investigation was needed 
for the recent trading action shown above on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. A month ago a group of student artists from the Kansas City Art 
Institute sketched scenes of trading on the floor. Last week the nine best 
finished paintings were exhibited on the floor. The response was so en- 
thusiastic that when the membership discovered the pictures were for 
sale a spontaneous auction resulted. Walter R. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the exchange, handled the gavel, and spirited bidding netted a 
total of $362—a Christmas surprise for the young artists. One board 
member purchased two pictures, one for $127 and the other for $70. The 


rest were sold for $20 to $50. 





commissioner of Agriculture, State 
Department of Agriculture: “Wyom- 
ing has no regulation governing re- 
use of secondhand flour containers.” 

A tabular summary of the flour 
container regulations for all states is 
as follows: 


ers only 
lations 


State Remarks 


laundered 


* New contain- 
New or 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas .. 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware .. x 
Dist. of Col.. 
Florida 

Geen sce BM 
Idaho ..... 
Illinois .... X 
Indiana 

BO eccese x 
Kansas .... X 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana .. 

Maine ..... 


New bags pref. 
Fed. regulations 


See footnote 


x KX XX XXXXXX No regu- 


Eff. Jan. 15, 1948 


Eff. Apr. 15, 1948 


Maryland 
See 
Michigan .. x 
Minnesota . x 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri ... X 
Montana ... X 
Nebraska .. 
Nevada .... x 
New Hamp.. 

New Jersey. xX 
New Mex. . 

New York . ¥ 
No. Carolina 


xXXKXXKX 


x 


See footnote 
July 1, 1948 


Eff. Jan. 1, 1948 
Eff. Mar. 1, 1948 


No. Dakota. 
BO . 
Oklahoma . xX 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

So. Carolina. 


See footnote 


So. Dakota.. x 
Tennessee 
. errr x 


Virginia ... 
Washington. xX 
W. Virginia. 
Wisconsin .. 
Wyoming .. 


See footnote 


xx«K XXX X KXXXK XKXX. X XK XK 


FOOTNOTES 


Georgia—Bakers will be permitted to use 
laundered secondhand bags, but all flour 
offered for sale as flour must be packed 
in new containers, according to a regula- 
tion issued Dec. 12, 1947. 

Missouri—The director of the State De- 
partment of: Health has béen asked by the 
director of the bureau of food and drug 
inspection to issue a regulation banning 
the packing and/or use of flour in second- 


hand containers. If adopted, it will become 
effective April 15, 1948. 

Oregon—State officials are planning to 
issue regulations in the near future re- 


garding -flour containers. 

Washington—To issue regulation. in near 
future, banning reuse of flour. containers. 
To be effective not later-than March 1, 1948. 


Russia to Provide 
750,000 Tons Grain 
te Great Britain 


LONDON — Russia has agreed to 
furnish Great Britain 750,000 tons of 
coarse grains instead of the 500,000 
tons of animal feedstuffs previously 
reported, the official Soviet news 
agency Tass reported this week. 

The news agency reported a trade 
agreement signed late last week in 
Moscow also contains a decision to 
begin new and longer range trade 
talks by May. 

Tass said Russia guaranteed to de- 
liver the 750,000 tons—about 27,500,- 
000 bu.—of grain between next Feb- 
ruary and September at prices agreed 
upon, but not disclosed. 

The British government, Tass con- 
tinued, “agreed to assist in placing 
orders in Britain by Soviet import 
organizations for equipment for mech- 
anization of the (Soviet) timber 
industry, for plywood factories and 
sawmills, as well as for electrical and 
other equipment.” 

Further, Britain agreed ‘‘to deliv- 
er to the Soviet Union in the near 
future a first consignment of rails for 
narrow gauge railways and to help in 
the purchase of wool, rubber, alum- 
inum, cocoa beans, coffee and other 
goods.” 
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G.L.F. PLANT LEVELED 
ADAMS CENTER, N.Y.—Flames 
leveled the two-story G.L.F. plant on 
School Street in a $35,000 fire Dec. 
15 which destroyed valuable machin- 
ery and consumed about 150 tons of 
farm feed. Mixed dairy feed, piled in 
various parts of the building, fed the 
flames. Charles Miller, assistant man- 
ager, estimated that 150 tons of feed 
valued at $15,000 were destroyed. 
Carl Wight, manager of the G.L.F. 
plant, was not available for an esti- 
mate on the fire loss, but Mr. Miller 
said the damage would probably 
reach $35,000, partially covered by in- 
surance, Business operations will be 
conducted temporarily from the 
Denison Feed Warehouse in Adams 
Center, v 
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Cargill to Engage in Milling 
Operations in Puerto Rico 


Advices from San Juan, Puerto Rico, early this week reported that a 
final agreement had been reached between John H. MacMillan, Jr., president 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, and Teodoro Moscoso, Jr., president of the 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co., to establish in Puerto Rico a flour 
mill and facilities for handling and processing by-products. 

Cargill officials at Minneapolis confirmed the reported agreement, but 
stated that all details had not yet been worked out and that final consumma- 
tion of the deal was contingent upon a number of events between now and 
Feb. 1, 1948. Details. of plant capacity and storage facilities are not yet avail- 


able. 


A contract, which was executed Nov. 26, calls for construction by the 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development Co. of plant facilities for grain storage, 
flour milling and production of related by-products, the Puerto Rican report 
stated. In addition, the development company agreed to provide adequate 
site and construct roads and dock facilities at San Juan Harbor for loading 
and unloading, as well as bulk handling of raw materials. 

The improvements will require about $2 million investment, it was stated. 
When completed and ready for operation, all physical assets will be sold to 
a Cargill subsidiary, to be organized in Puerto Rico, with the assets to be 


paid for over a period of years. 


According to terms of recent Puerto Rican legislation, certain opera- 
tions of the subsidiary will be eligible for exemption from all property and 
income taxes for a 12-year period, with three additional years including grad- 


uated low taxation. 


Puerto Rico, according to the development company, while a part of the 
U.S., is not subject to federal income tax. 





No Big Government Names Listed 
on Trader Rolls; Hint Cover-Up 


WASHINGTON — Publication of 
selected lists of commodity market 
traders so far has failed to disclose 
any sensational market operations by 
government officials, although a num- 
ber of leading Republican political 
leaders have insisted that the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority was con- 
cealing names of prominent admin- 
istration insiders who were suspect- 
ed of speculative activity. 

At present, two separate investi- 
gations to look into commodity mar- 
ket trading are under way. The first 
originated in the Senate, where the 
appropriations committee uncovered 
the information that Edwin Pauley, 
special assistant to the secretary for 
the army, had made substantial com- 
modity market commitments within 
the past two years. This news led 
to the passage of a resolution requir- 
ing the CEA to reveal its hereto- 
fore secret lists of large trading ac- 
counts, which were reported to the 
government by the exchanges as re- 
quired by the CEA act. The resolu- 
tion under which this investigation 
is being conducted amended the CEA 
act and congressional committees can 
subpoena these lists. On the House 
side, a separate investigation of 
commodity markets is under way un- 
der terms of a resolution offered by 
Rep. August H. Andresen (R., Minn.). 
Mr. Andresen charged that he had 
received information that a group 
of government employees in the Chi- 
cago area had been engaged in a 
speculative commodity market pool. 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, denied any knowledge of 
such an operation and demanded that 
the Minnesota congressman reveal 





INDIANA BREAD PRICES UP 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Upstate 
Indiana bakers have announced in- 
creases of '/,@1¢ Ib. in bread prices. 
Their action was followed by a warn- 
ing from Charles P. Ehlers, secretary- 
manager of the Indiana Bakers Assn., 








his information. 

Since the investigations have been 
authorized, the USDA has released 
three lists of names of traders in 
the commodity markets. The most re- 
cent of these lists is composed of 
approximately 100 names of com- 
modity market traders who are con- 
nected with federal, state or local 
governments. 

Only two names of significance 
politically are found in this list. They 
are Brig. Gen. W. H. Graham,’ the 
President’s personal physician, and 
Governor H. B. Maw of Utah. 

Unless some unforeseen develop- 


ment arises shortly, it appears that 
the Senate investigation of commodity 
markets will pass into oblivion. How- 
ever, the Andresen investigation may 
flower into something more impor- 
tant. It is understood that this House 
select committee is studying the ap- 
pointment of special counsel and in- 
tends to dig into brokerage house 
records to ascertain the extent of 
speculation by government officials 
who might have had access to in- 
formation regarding government com- 
modity buying. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
REDUCED BY WET WEATHER 


KANSAS CIT Y—Unfavorable 
weather conditions at harvest time 
have resulted in substantial losses to 
the Australian wheat crop, Frank H. 
Harris, miller of Forbes, Australia, 
has informed Donald S. Eber, secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 

Mr. Harris writes, “We have had 
very wet weather, and although the 
harvest has now been ready for six 
weeks, very little has been stripped, 
and there is much of it that will nev- 
er be stripped as it is down and un- 
der water. The little early wheat 
which was stripped had a moisture 
content of about 10%, and the bushel 
weight would average 64 lb. That 
which is being stripped now would 
average 15% moisture, and the 
weight would not be more than 56 lb. 
A great deal of the wheat is rust in- 
fected. Millers in Australia have a 
big problem ahead of them this year.” 
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CHADRON MILLING CO. 
OPENS NEW FEED PLANT 


CHADRON, NEB. — The formal 
opening of the new feed manufactur- 
ing plant of the Chadron Milling Co. 
was held here Dec. 13. Visitors were 
taken on a tour of the new plant, 
which is one of the most modern in 
this section. Paul Babue is manager 
of the company. 
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Richard Headley 


A-D-M ADVERTISING — Richard 
Headley has been appointed assistant 
advertising manager of the feed dc- 
partment of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, Forrest Daniels, de- 
partment manager, announced re- 
cently. Mr. Headley is an army air 
force veteran and former University 
of Minnesota student. Before joining 
Archer-Daniels-Midland, he was asso- 
ciated with a Minneapolis advertis- 
ing agency as an account executive. 





FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
HAS ANNUAL YULE PARTY 


KANSAS CITY—Close to 200 em- 
ployees took part in the annual 
Christmas party of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Dec. 23. Gifts were dis- 
tributed around the Christmas tree in 
the office lobby, followed by a turkey 
dinner served in the building cafete- 
ria. 





President Reluctantly Approves 
GOP Measure to Curb Inflation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man this week gave reluctant ap- 
proval to the Republican inflation 
curb measure, dubbing it “feeble” 
and “pitifully inadequate” as a weap- 
on against the high cost of living. 

The President said that his approv- 
al was given only because the bill 
did contain some measures which are 
needed now. He asserted, however, 
that “the bill will not reduce the high 
cost of living and it will not keep 
prices from going even higher.” 

Signing of the measure by Presi- 
dent Truman was delayed due to dis- 
appearance of the bill from the White 
House. An all-day search of the ex- 
ecutive mansion Dec. 29 failed to re- 
veal a trace of the document, and a 
duplicate copy was prepared and tak- 
en to the House and Senate leaders 
for signing before being returned to 
the President. 


Promises Use of Powers 


The President promised that he 
will use the powers granted him un- 


der the bill. These powers include ex- 
tension of export controls for another 
year, extension of allocation author- 
ity over transportation facilities and 
equipment, authorization of expan- 
sion of USDA conservation programs 
at home and encouragement of for- 
eign food production resources. The 
bill specifically provides for alloca- 
tion of grains to the beverage distill- 
ing industry until Jan. 31, 1948. 

The measure provides for the use 
of voluntary industry agreements for 
allocation and inventory controls over 
scarce commodities. If approved by 
the attorney-general, such agreements 
would carry immunity from prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust laws. The 
President was sharply critical of this 
provision in that members of indus- 
try were not compelled to consult 
with government officials in regard 
to voluntary agreements and would 
not be bound by the terms of any 
agreement which other members of 
the industry might adopt. 

The President charged that volun- 
tary action has been extensively tried 
and found inadequate. He said that 
he and other government officials had 
urged business to reduce prices 


through voluntary action, and while 
some slight results have been ob- 
tained, they have been insufficient 
to stem the tide of rising prices. 
Likewise, efforts to effect conserva- 
tion of scarce commodities through 
voluntary cooperative means are no! 
sufficient to insure fair sharing and 
most efficient use of scarce commodi- 
ties, the President declared. 


Provision Criticized 


The President was particularly 
critical of the provisions of the bil! 
which were included through the ef- 
forts of Sen. Ralph H. Flanders (R 
Vt.). This section of the bill provides 
that the President may submit to 
Congress detailed and specific pro- 
posals in instances where conditions 
of supply threaten the public health 
or security. The President notes that 
this provision reverses the time- 
honored customs under which Con- 
gress legislated general regulatory 
measures and permitted the adminis- 
trative agencies to apply them. 

The President designated this pro- 
vision as too slow to be effective. 
Under this provision, when the Presi- 
dent submits detailed recommendation 
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to Congress, the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report would be re- 
quired to study the presidential pro- 
posals and report to Congress within 
15 days on the matter, he pointed 
out. The President contends that in 
dealing with critical shortages too 
much time would be lost under such 
a procedure. 


Renews Request 


The President renewed his plea for 
the grant of all of the 10 points he 
urged on the last congressional ses- 
sion. These points involve stand-by 
powers to ration and price control 
scarce commodities and broad alloca- 
tion powers within the domestic econ- 
omy as well as rent control exten- 
sion and restoration of consumer 
credit controls. 

He cited the continuing climb of 
prices since he last addressed the 
Congress Nov. 17, as “alarming.” 

Although the Republican majority 
failed to grant him the full authority 
that he requested, it is well known 
that a substantial group of eastern 
Republican senators have expressed 
alarm over the mounting cost of food. 
They may be willing to grant some 
mandatory controls even if only for 
a temporary period, as, for example, 
would be provided under the pro- 
posal of Sen. Homer Capehart (R., 
Ind.), who introduced a bill to freeze 
all prices at the high level of Dec. 
13, 1947, until May 30, 1948. Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey (R., N.H.), chair- 
man of the banking and currency 
committee, has placed the Capehart 
proposal at the top of the list for 
consideration when the 80th Con- 
gress meets in its second session on 
Jan. 6. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. M. PROCTOR TO HEAD 
BEMIS SEATTLE OFFICE 


ST. LOUIS—Elwood M. Proctor 
has been appointed manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant in Seattle, 
Wash., effective Jan. 1. He succeeds 
E. J. Gregg, who died recently. 

Mr. Proctor, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy with a degree in mechanical en- 
gineering, joined the Bemis organ- 
ization in 1926 as a member of the 
engineering department. In 1928 he 
went into sales promotional work, 
dealing mostly with consumer-size 
bags for potatoes and citrus. Dur- 
ing that time he traveled extensive- 
ly through Maine, Florida and Cali- 
fornia producing territories, return- 
ing to St. Louis in 1934 in the trade 
extension department. 





Elwood M. Proctor 
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Mr. Proctor became manager of 
Bemis open-mesh sales in 1939. Dur- 
ing World War II he also handled 
distribution of burlap material with- 
in the Bemis company, and has since 
been in charge of burlap and open- 
mesh bag sales, with headquarters 
in the general sales office in St. 
Louis. : 
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CARGILL APPEAL AGAINST 
GRAIN BOARD DISMISSED 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals Dec. 23 denied an appeal 
filed by Cargill, Inc., which sought 
treble damages of more than $10 mil- 
lion from the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The court last June 26 affirmed a 
federal court’s dismissal of a suit 
brought by Cargill, charging that the 
board violated the Sherman anti-trust 
act by fixing prices. 

The court held that the company 
had failed to show evidence of price 
fixing. 

Cargill’s amended complaint was 
filed in district court last March 17 
against the Board of Trade and 25 
officers on grounds they illegally fixed 
the price of grain futures. 

The company’s original complaint 
was filed May 21, 1946, shortly after 
the Board of Trade stopped all trad- 
ing in wheat and rye futures and in 
July and September corn and barley. 

At the time, the market was oper- 
ating under OPA wartime grain ceil- 
ings. On May 8, 1946, the government 
notified the Board of Trade that ef- 
fective May 13 the ceilings would be 
increased. 

The board then prohibited trading 
in outstanding futures and ordered 
their liquidation at or below the old 
ceilings to prevent “extortionate” 
profits. 

Cargill, in its suit, charged that 
by prohibiting futures trading the 
Board of Trade conspired to deprive 
the firm of large profits from more 
than 1 million bushels of corn, oats, 
wheat and barley. 
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PORTLAND BAKERY TESTS 
LAW ON BREAD WEIGHTS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Davidson 
Baking Co., Portland, has filed in cir- 
cuit court a declaratory judgment 
suit against Ervin L. Peterson, direc- 
tor of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, seeking to prevent him from 
enforcing his order requiring the com- 
pany to label its standard 1-lb. loaves 
“16 oz.” and its 1%-lb. loaves ‘24 oz.” 
The company described the suit as a 
test case. 


The plaintiff contends that Oregon 
regulations provide that the standard 
weights of loaves of bread manufac- 
tured and sold in Oregon shall be 1 lb. 
or 1% Ib., or multiples of 1 lIb., but 
that the “variations at the rate of 1 
oz. a pound, in excess or in defi- 
ciency of the standard weights, are 
permitted in individual loaves as long 
as the average weight of 10 loaves 
or more of one kind of bread shall not 
be less than the standard weights 
within 12 hours after baking.” 


It is pointed out there is a varia- 
tion of the weights of loaves manu- 
factured at its plant, some of the 
1-lb loaves running between 15 and 
16 oz. and some 1%-lb loaves run- 
ning between 23 and 24 oz. and that 
accordingly the company has. - been 
labeling its 1-lb loaves “15. oz. or 


more” and its 1%-Ib. loaves “23. oz: - 


or more.” 
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AIB Announces Program Plans 
for Course in Wholesale Cake 


CHICAGO—The program for the 
American Institute of Baking short 
course on wholesale cake—scheduled 
for Jan. 18-Feb. 6—has been released 
by William Walmsley, principal of 
the AIB School of Baking. The cake 
course, second in a series of short 
courses, will present numerous as- 
pects of cake baking in a three-week 
period of intensive study. 

The first in the short course series, 
a course on wholesale pie, is sched- 
uled to be conducted by AIB Jan. 
4-17. 

In accordance with the procedure 
used during the regular full-term 
courses, bakeshop demonstrations will 
be combined with class lectures in the 
wholesale cake course, Mr. Walmsley 
said. A wide variety of cakes, fillings 
and icings will be studied. The influ- 
ence of the quality and type of ingre- 
dients and the effect of variations in 
baking temperatures and techniques 
on the quality of cakes will be dem- 
onstrated. Discussion on ingredients, 
cake machinery, packaging problems, 
labeling, advertising and merchandis- 
ing will be included in the afternoon 
lectures. 

The following guest demonstrators 
and lecturers have consented to par- 
ticipate in the wholesale cake short 
course: 


Guest Demonstrators 


E. M. Deck, Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, 
Inc., Sherman, Texas; T. R. Freer, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. 
W. Lantz, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Chicago; H. P. Montimy, Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.; O. J. Pickens, 


Wilson & Co., Chicago; F. H. Seeling- 
er, -Procter- & Gamble Distributing 
Co., Boston; M. J. Thomas, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, and F. E. Walrod, Ross 
& Rowe, Inc., New York. 


Guest Lecturers 


G. T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J.; F. J. Coughlin, Procter 
& Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio; Charles 
Exner, Vacu-Dry Co., Oakland, Cal.; 
Ralph Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Arthur Hackett, Drake’ 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; E. H. Ha- 
mann, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New 
York; C. G. Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; R. Holch, Jacques 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; A. C. Hornkohl, 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich.; 
J. Kollman, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago; A. W. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis; E. J. Lauterbur, 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio; E. H. 
Lee, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; C. A. McDuffee, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago; P. E. 
Minton, American Molasses Co., Chi- 
cago; P. G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
New York; R. C. Russell, Oliver Ma- 
chine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. 
W. Webster, Bakers Review, New 
York; a representative of the Riegel 
Paper Corp., New York, and a repre- 
sentative of Baker Perkins, Inc., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Additional detailed information 
about the wholesale cake course and 
the short courses on bakery sanita- 
tion and retail baking may be ob- 
tained from the American Institute 
School of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 14. 
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Seed Cleaning Machines Make Savings 
for Wheat Growers in Central Kansas 


KANSAS CITY — Substantial sav- 
ings were made for wheat farmers 
of Dickinson County, Kansas, in the 
operation of the portable seed wheat 
cleaner program this year, V. E. Mc- 
Adams, county agricultural agent, has 
informed the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., which has been sponsor- 
ing the program throughout the state. 
The service has been both popular 
and beneficial, Mr. McAdams said, 
and is one of the most important 
projects sponsored by the group in 
the ‘interest of wheat improvement. 

“We cleaned and treated almost 
34,000 bu. of wheat,” Mr. McAdams 
related. “We estimate that we easily 
salvaged $10,000 worth of feed alone. 
If the treating of seed wheat av- 
erages a bushel or more increase per 
acre at harvest, which it could easily 
do, then that means $100,000 increase 
in income.” 

In thanking ‘the association mem- 
bers for work done in getting the 
project started, Mr. McAdams said it 
made a great contribution to the im- 
provement of the wheat production 
program in Dickinson county. 

Through the efforts of 22 contrib- 
utors, the wheat improvement asso- 
ciation raised $44,000 necessary to 
put 13 portable cleaners to work in 
central Kansas. The units were sold to 
County Farm Bureaus which: operate 
them and in turn make payments to 
the association out of their earnings. 
Gross payments -of $16,000- have been 
made. -It -is “hoped that the value of 








seed treatment has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that private firms or 
farm organizations will employ addi- 
tional units until the major part of 
all Kansas wheat seed is treated. One 
privately owned machine is now in 
operation. 

This year the machines cleaned 
373,000 bu. of seed wheat, and it is 
estimated that the feed value of the 
screenings removed was more than 
enough to pay the operating costs. 
About 1,800 tons of feed was saved, 
which otherwise would have been 
buried. 

The following companies contrib- 
uted the fund for manufacturing the 
machines to get the project started: 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Continental Baking Co., New York; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina; John J. 
Vanier, Salina; Commander-Larabee 


Milling Co., Kansas City; Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita; Midland 


Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita; 
American Flours, Inc., Newton; 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene; 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son; Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood; 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend; Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson; Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Buhler; Arnold Milling Co., Sterling; 
Claflin Flour Mills, Claflin; J. E. Bar- 
rett Elevator Co., Hoisington; Mound- 
ridge Milling Co., Moundridge: 
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The Christmas holiday brought the 
anticipated decrease in the volume of 
flour business and bookings for the 
mills of the nation probably did not 
greatly exceed one fourth of capacity. 
Many plants took advantage of the 
quiet period to extend shutdowns for 
the balance of the week. Those which 
did not found that they might just 
as well have closed, as far as the 
volume of new business was con- 
cerned. Approaching year-end inven- 
tory check-ups influenced most users 
to hold off on new orders as well as 
shipping directions on previous book- 
ings. Mills are hopeful of an expand- 
ed trade early in the new year, how- 
ever, particularly if recent price 
weakness continues. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
LIMITED 


Foreign claimants were compara- 
tively inactive during the holiday pe- 
riod, although the Netherlands East 
Indies purchased 80,000 sacks of 72% 
extraction flour for January shipment 
on the basis of $6.50@6.56 f.o.b. Gulf. 
Belgium and Holland bought against 
February allocations. Takings by the 
PMA ran between 500,000 and 600,000 
sacks at unchanged prices—$6.60 Gulf 
for 72% and $6.50 for 80%. Most of 
the government business was placed 
in the Southwest, although individual 
mill bookings were not large. Govern- 
ment stocks now are believed to be 
sufficient to cover commitments 
through January, but the agency is 
expected to be in the market again 
soon for March allocation require- 
ments. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
BOOK 49% 


Mills in the Southwest booked 49% 
of capacity, as compared with 42% 
the previous week and 38% a year 
ago. Over one-third of the volume 
was for export and PMA accounts. 
Bakers and jobbers were not interest- 
ed in looking beyond current needs 
and buying was extremely limited. 
New orders were mostly on the basis 
of price date of shipment. Directions 
on old orders improved somewhat and 
most mills reported a fair volume of 
running time in sight for January. 
Beyond that, however, prospects were 
hazy. The PMA bought between 500,- 
000 and 600,000 sacks, but individual 
mill sales to the agency were not 
large. Belgium, Holland and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies bought against 
February quotas. Flour prices dropped 
to the lowest point in three months 
and it was believed that another de- 
cline would greatly improve the de- 
mand for flour and might set off the 
long awaited activity. 


MANY SPRING 
MILLS CLOSED 


Spring wheat flour sales amounted 
to only 25.7% of capacity in the holi- 
day-shortened week, against 32.6% 
the previous full week and 22% a 
year ago. Many plants continued idle 
the remainder of the week following 
Christmas Day and trade was exceed- 
ingly limited. Bakery buyers did little 
other than make inquiries. A few 
placed orders, some for as much as 
10,000 sacks for up to 120 days’ ship- 
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FLOUR BUSINESS AT LOW EBB 
DURING CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Bookings Held to Minimum Amounts—Many Mills Close 
for Balance of Week After Christmas—PMA Buys 
in Southwest—Directions Only Fair 


ment, but that probably was the top. 
The easier price tone; however, did 
not pass unnoticed by buyers and if 
the lower basis holds or is further ex- 
tended, millers would not be surprised 
at a good volume of buying early in 
the new year. Family flour trade was 
very light as distributors held off for 
the year-end inventory check-up. 
Very little of the recent PMA busi- 
ness was placed in spring wheat terri- 
tory, due to more advantageous prices 
in other sections and the same was 
true of private export business. 


EASTERN LETHARGY 
CONTINUES 


Buffalo mills report some flour be- 
ing sold each day, but only in small 
quantities. Users generally are pro- 
tected for a few months against ab- 
rupt market changes and the usual 
inventory lull is at hand. The metro- 
politan New York market was in 
complete holiday routine and this was 
increased by the _ record-breaking 
snow storm which tied up the city 
for many hours. Flour business was 
confined to a few scattered cars of 
springs and Kansas flours. Shipping 
directions were light, which gave sell- 
ers concern, as recollections of last 
winter’s freight tie-up during Jan- 
uary snows were fresh in their mem- 
ories. 

The slightly easier price tone at 
Boston brought in some buying just 
before Christmas, but the total vol- 
ume was limited. Most buyers feel 
that if government buying remains 
light, prices may ease further in Jan- 
uary. Small bakers are following a 
waiting policy. Philadelphia mill rep- 
resentatives report that the majority 
of bakeries are still working off 
stocks of flour accumulated on a re- 
cent grain market dip, with the re- 
sult that current trade is of the hand- 
to-mouth character. Price concessions 
offered by Pittsburgh mill representa- 
tives to encourage bookings had little 
stimulating effect. Bakers continued 
their hand-to-mouth buying policy 
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and the over-all trade was the dullest 
of the year. 


CENTRAL STATES 
IN HOLIDAY LULL 


Holiday dullness prevailed at: Chi- 
cago, with bakers showing little inter- 
est beyond 1 and 2 carlot orders for 
replacement purposes. Business {m- 
provement after the turn of the year 
will depend upon the price situation. 
Hand-to-mouth buying is expected if 
prices remain strong. Cleveland ex- 
perienced a typical holiday market. 
Jobbers were not interested in mak- 
ing purchases and bakers were busy 
with Christmas demands for baked 
goods. Mill agents complained about 
lack of shipping instructions. St. 
Louis mills report domestic business 
very light, with the little buying go- 
ing on being mostly from the family 
trade. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
NOT ACTIVE 


Southern states trade continued 
quiet, although some increase in in- 
terest occurred when prices weak- 
ened. Buyers were cautious and only 
occasional sales for up to 120 days’ 
shipment were worked, with more 
general purchases being made for im- 
mediate and 30-day deliveries. Springs 
were at a disadvantage because of the 
all-rail freight basis since the close 
of river shipments. Bread bakers are 
gradually returning to their pre- 
strike volume and shipping directions 
are on the increase. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
OUTPUT DOWN 


Pacific Northwest flour bookings 
were extremely light. Little or none 
of the PMA business went to mills in 
that area. Production of flour dropped 
sharply, with some plants closed and 
others operating only three or four 
days a week. Lower wheat prices ap- 
peared to have encouraged buyers in 
their hold-off attitude. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
PROSPECTS OFF 

Canadian mills reported domestic 
demand for flour still strong, but 
there was no indication of any new 
export business. Most of the alloca- 


tions of Class 2 wheat to be shipped. 


during the first quarter of 1948 were 
taken up within 24 hours of the noti- 
fication, but the amounts allotted 
were disappointingly small and it is a 





Lull in Duram Granulars Interest 
Runs True to Holiday Expectations 


Durum millers did not expect much 
activity in the form of new granulars 
buying or shipping directions on old 
orders during the holiday period and 
events fully met such expectations. 
Eastern macaroni and noodle manu- 
facturers have experienced a season- 
al let-up in orders and will clean-up 
inventory details this week. Potential 
domestic and export outlets for these 
products of durum wheat indicate a 
resumption of active operations early 
in the new year. 

Durum wheat receipts, while of on- 
ly fair volume, have been somewhat 
better than usual during the holiday 
period. Mills have fair backlogs of 
durum wheat to supplement current 
market arrivals. Prices are somewhat 
easier the past week and durum gran- 
ulars were lowered to $6.60 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. The easier basis is ex- 
pected to interest some buyers who 
have contended that prices were too 


high and a further downward ad- 
justment might bring in an active 
flurry of buying. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 27, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$3.06% @3.08% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.06% @3.08% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.054% @3.07% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.89% @2.93% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.89% @2.93% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.88% @2.92% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Se Serer ye *192,360 82 
Previous week ........ *246,195 105 
WOR CBS ses ects tc ster 166,252 79 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Dec. 27, 1947 ............ *5,900,502 
July 1-Dec. 28, 1946 ............ 4,903,304 


*Preliminary. 
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foregone conclusion that mills will 
have to curtail operations. Winter 
wheat mills in the dominion are hav- 
ing difficulty securing enough wheat 
to meet the demand. Vancouver mills 
recently were granted permission to 
mill a token shipment of wheat for 
the Manila market with shipment 
during the first quarter of the new 
year. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 716,814 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, represent- 
ing 69% of the total flour production 
in the U.S. amounting to 2,811,349 
sacks, compared with 3,528,163 sacks, 
in the previous week and 3,398,476 
sacks in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Flour production decreased 
313,022 sacks in the Northwest from 
a week ago, 240,369 sacks in the 
Southwest, 155,898 in Buffalo, 48,711 
sacks in the north Pacific Coast area. 
Production in the central and south- 
eastern area showed an increase of 
41,186 sacks over the previous week's 
incomplete reports. 
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HOLIDAY FEED TRADE 
QUIET; PRICES FIRM 


Scarcity of Millfeed Offerings for 
Spot Delivery Holds Prices Strong 
—January Easier 


Feed markets held exceedingly 
strong during Christmas week and 
prices on practically all items rezgis- 
tered further price gains. Demand 
was not active, but offerings avail- 


~ able for prompt shipment were scarce. 


Spot Millfeeds Tight 


At Minneapolis demand for bran 
and standard middlings was active 
early, but quiet after Chistmas as 
buyers were slow to get reorganized. 
Offerings remained light for imme- 
diate delivery. Prices in the near- 
by position firmed readily and 
strength in prompt extended into 
January and February. Because of 
the generally tight situation which 
now prevails, most handlers were ap- 
parently ready to book requirements 
for the next 60 days despite the rela- 
tively high current price levels. 


Prompt Proteins Scarce 


Both linseed meal and soybean meal 
were virtually unobtainable for 
prompt shipment. Forward deliveries 
of both these meals, however, were 
generally available and at discounts 
under the nominally quoted spot 
basis. Linseed meal for January ship- 
ment was available at $1 under 
prompt and February shipment $3 
under prompt. Soybean meal for Jan- 
uary shipment was generally quoted 
at $4 ton under prompt and February 
$8 under prompt. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of tne 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 42,308 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 56,419 tons 


‘in the week previous and 50,608 tons 


in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,52%,- 
963 tons, as compared with 1,319,872 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 
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Wheat Market Narrow During 


Holiday Period 


Firmness on Bigger February Allocations Fades When Stocks, 
Bonds Show Weakness and Crop Reports Continue Favorable 


The wheat market lacked breadth 
the past week, being more or less un- 
der the influence of holiday apathy 
and without a flood of new Washing- 
ton developments since the close of the 
special session of Congress. Price 
action was irregular, but narrow on 
the whole. More deferred deliveries 
moved up somewhat on the near-by 
position. 

Closing prices of futures at lead- 
ing markets Dec. 29 were: Chicago— 
May $2.94% @2.94%, July $2.65% @ 
2.66, September $2.59% @2.59%, De- 
cember $2.56; Minneapolis—-May 
$2.89%, July nominally $2.80; Kansas 
City — May $2.83%@2.83%, July 
$2.56%4. 


February Allocations Higher 


Some early buying resulted after 
the announcement of an increase of 
about 3.5 million bushels in the Feb- 
ruary export allocations over the Jan- 
uary total. The quotas of 23,669,000 
bu. wheat and 12,905,000 bu. in the 
form of flour brought total allocations 
for foreign account since July 1 up to 
401 million bushels. An accompany- 
ing tabulation showed the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to be well out ahead on 
the proportion earmarked for its pro- 
curement, giving weight to recent 
observations that government buying 
for awhile would be of greatly re- 
duced volume. The agency remained 
idle as a wheat buyer throughout the 
week, but the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration came in for 
a sizable block of its February re- 
quirements of flour. 

An easier tone came later in the 
week when securities and government 
bonds suffered a serious slump which 
reflected over into the commodity 
markets. Reports on the new winter 
wheat crop condition continued fa- 
vorable, with most observers of the 
Opinion that recent heavy moisture 
has corrected the drouth condition 
which plagued the crop at planting 
time. An Oklahoma report said sur- 
face and subsoil moisture supplies 
have fused together. 


More Russian Grain Booked 


London advices stated that Britain 
will receive 750,000 tons of coarse 
grains from Russia instead of the 
500,000 tons of animal feedstuffs pre- 
viously reported. The new total, 
equivalent to about 27,500,000 bu., 
will render the British even more in- 
dependent of American grains than 
previously believed. 

Domestic flour trade was very quiet 
Over the holiday, with many mills 
Shut down for the balance of the 
week after Christmas Day. 


K.C. Prices Break 


_ The most severe break in some 
time was experienced by wheat pre- 
Miums on the Kansas City market the 
Past week. A less aggressive demand 
from mills, because of light flour 
business, and the expectation of larg- 
er receipts in January accounted for 
the decline. An additional reason is 
that the CCC has been virtually out 
of the market at Kansas City for 
Nearly 30 days, only a few thousand 
bushels having been bought during 
that time. Ordinary mark-ups for No. 
1 dark hard wheat dropped from 11@ 
12¢ over the May future Dec. 22 to 
¢ over Dec. 29; 12% protein was 
from 12@15¢ over to 8@1l¢ 


over Dec. 29, while 13% declined 5¢ 
during the same time. Receipts were 
about average for this time of the 
year, but much of them applied 
against old contracts, principally with 
the CCC. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 27, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.89% @3.34% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.89 3.33% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.88% @3.32% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.88 @3.31% 
a! 2 SPOT tie 2.91 2.97 

Se | Se Se ary 3 2.90% @2.96% 
eS RON 2.90 2.96 

BOO. © PORE at epeveccseseredvie 2.89% @2.95% 


Springs Steady to Easier 

Receipts of spring wheat held of 
fair volume for the holiday short- 
ened week, with 1,410 cars in at Min- 
neapolis and 1,278 at Duluth. Al- 
though offerings on the open market 
at Minneapolis were not large, since 
bulk of arrivals either were placed 
in store or applied on previous sales, 
general tone of the cash.market was 
easy. Government buyers were out 
and mill demand was indifferent. Pre- 
miums on high protein wheat held 
firm, but ordinary qualities were 
much weaker and sought a closer ad- 
justment to the-May delivery basis. 
At the close ordinary protein No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat traded 
at 7@8¢ over Minneapolis May. Three 
cents over May was bid for ordinary 
protein wheat for January-February 
shipment to Minneapolis, and 5¢ over 
May for shipment to Duluth, with 1¢ 
premium for 12.5% protein, 2¢ pre- 
mium for 13% protein, and then 1¢ 
for each 4% protein higher. Durum 
premiums held firm for the better 
milling types, but ordinary milling 
qualities, along with feed grades, were 
in slow request with premiums 
weaker. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 27: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.94%@ 
eo: Rw Serer 2.93% @ 
LT DOD BS ER. cs cnccccsivcees 2.93%@ .... 
B. SOW Ee, Ee. Pescsrecdscves 2.91% @2.92% 
S SRP Pe Been vicsveccepes 2.89% @2.91% 
S BR BS Ts. vests owecsecese 2.88% @2.90% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1¢, 13% 6@9¢, 14% 17@20¢, 
15% 31¢, 16% 41¢ bu. 


Pacific Markets Quiet 


Pacific Northwest wheat markets 
slumped during the holidays, and 
white wheat bids were down to $2.77 
bu. at the end of the week. This is 
about 25¢ under the high. Little trad- 
ing is going on. Wheat arrivals con- 
tinued very heavy, and there were 
more than enough free cars of wheat 
for the trade. Mills are still out of 
the market, while feed manufactur- 
ers were not building up inventories. 
Receivers were applying their cars 
on old contracts with CCC, with some 
of the trade having completed their 
commitments. Soft white wheat 
prices were off around 10¢ bu. Crop 
conditions still are very good. Snow 
in some areas east of the Cascades 
provides a protective covering for 
winter wheat. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec, 
6 13 20 27 
26,322 *16,937 *24,471 *17,772 





Five mills ... 
*Four mills. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR: PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed: 


in percentages: 




















Dec. 21-27, Previous Dec. 22-28, Dec. 23-29, Dec. 24-30, 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 
NOTER WOR oc cvosccceseccriccses *566,180 *879,202 813,314 674,587 655,174 
BOM WORE © cei ccc eceesevensiocs 1,244,499 1,484,868 1,325,039 1,215,154 1,006,130 
| EPSP CEE eT ee *350,068 505,966 464,458 433,823 418,830 
Central and Southeast ......... *367,501 326,315 554,272 441,101 464,669 
North Pacific Coast ........... *283,101 331,812 241,393 294,656 373,693 
TORS ose cte moves ccavessss 2,811,349 3,528,163 3,398,476 2,059,321 2,918,496 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
cw——-Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c July 1 to ‘ 

Dec. Dec. Dec Dec. 

21-27, Previous 22-28, 23-29, 24-30, Dec. 27, Dec. 28, 

1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 54 84 82 68 67 23,851,153 22,199,544 
Southwest ...... 80 95 90 89 72 39,259,142 36,442,154 
MOULTON cw iccccses 58 84 77 72 2 13,693,407 13,397,678 
Central and s. E. 61 69 73 56 59 14,279,230 13,556,425 
No. Pacific Coast 78 91 64 82 91 8,894,976 7,948,332 

Totals .cssee 68 84 81 75 71 99,977,908 93,544,133 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Dec. 21-8f ...<:, 376,920 265,120 70 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 355,034 94 Dec. 21-27 ..... 378,360 *208,002 55 
Year ago ....... 364,320 305,407 84 Previous week .. 378,360 *346,597 91 
Two years ago .. 352,800 258,003 73 Year ago ....... 360,360 245,507 76 
Five-year Average ...csesseseeeees 68 Two years ago .. 321,360 243,566 76 
Ten-year AVETAGS .....eeeeeceeeeee 71 Se 

a Five-year AVCTAZe .....ceeceseseee 65 

Wichita Ten-year AVETABS .....scececcscees 60 
Dec. 21-27 ..... 118,800 89,847 76 a 
Previous week .. 118,800 111,291 94 Preliminary. 

Two weaee con... 311333 Hot} ro Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Five-year average ........-eee.ees 74 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Ten-year AVCTABS .....csceeesseces 64 Montana and Iowa: 

Salina , Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
ee, -Bhe8T. -vcsss 100,200 80,794 80 capacity output _ tivity 
Froviews week .. 100,208 96,278 2 Des. 1-8f ...., 666,600  *358,178 54 
Year ago ....... 84,600 71,658 5S tans k 666.600  *532,605 80 
Two years ago .. 80,556 56,455 70 vaveene Wow +5 , , 

Five-year average ..........seeee0e 79 Year ago ....... 667,800 567,807 85 
Ten-year AVeTAGe .......seeeeecees 79 Two years ago .. 667,800 431,021 65 
55 Representative Mills Five-year Average ......seeeeesees 56 
Ten-year Average ........sseeeeees 53 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina 


Dec. 21-37 ..... 959,280 808,738 84 
Previous week .. 959,280 926,365 94 
Year ago ....... 894,660 853,116 95 
Two years ago .. 814,380 809,328 99 
Five-year Average .....sscessceees 84 
Ten-year Average ......0.ececscees 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output. tivity 
Dec. 21-27 ..... 755,466 *367,501 51 
Previous week .. 743,466 *326,315 44 
MORE GES cicecve 762,846 554,272 73 
Two years ago .. 794,106 441,101 56 
Five-year Average .....eeccesevecs 56 
Ten-year Average .. #1... eee ecnece 58 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
Dec. 21-27 ..... 601,200 *350,068 58 
Previous week .. 601,200  *%505,966 84 
Year ago ....... 601,200 464,458 77 
Two years ago .. 600,600 433,823 72 
Five-year Average ........seeeeees 68 
Ten-year AVCTABS ......eeceeeeeees 71 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 


Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 21-27 ..... 223,320 *199,849 89 
Previous week .. 223,320 *232,641 104 
Year ago ....... 243,720 111,393 46 
Two years ago .. 225,720 164,103 73 
Five-year Average .......esseeeees 66 
Ten-year AVCTAZC .... ses eeeseececs 63 

*Preliminary. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 

Dec. 21-27 ..... 140,010 83,252 69 
Previous week .. 140,010 *99,171 72 
Year ago ....... 134,200 130,000 97 
Two years ago .. 134,800 130,553 97 
Five-year average .......s.eeeeees 76 
Ten-year AVErAGe ...... eee ccescees 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


o—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to da’ 


-——Southwest*—, 

Weekly 
Dec. 21-27 ..... 25,101 800,689 110,288 
Previous week .. 30,059 16,426 
Two weeks ago. 31,107 16,763 
ROSS, L044 ccs sanee 26,832 680,022 15,175 
MEE Sobpbapde o> 24,607 681,930 13,660 
BRO. dedinecsede 28,374 617,204 13,267 
BOGS dices ccciv o 6.0, Saeee 649,069 12,496 
Five-yr. average 24,115 685,783 12,999 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


461,595 $6,919 266,679 42,308 1,528,963 
9,924 56,419 
10,536 58,406 
390,959 8,601 248,891 50,608 1,319,872 
463,133 8,785 274,700 47,052 1,419,763 
414,824 8,481 258,916 42,122 1,290,944 
381,653 10,605 256,152 46,765 1,286,873 
422,433 9,678 261,067 45,771 1,369,283 
tAll mills, tPreliminary. 
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Estimated Sugar Requirements 
in 1948 Outlined for USDA Use 


WASHINGTON — Information for 
use by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in establishing quotas for 
sugar imports from Cuba and other 
sources of supply has been filed with 
that agency by the American Bak- 
ers Assn., the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America and other sugar-using 
industries. 

Consideration will be given in the 
government’s study to the relation- 
ship between wholesale sugar prices 
that probably would result from cer- 
tain quotas and the cost of living 
index, as compared with the cost re- 
lationship that existed before price 
decontrol. 

The statements outlining 1948 
sugar requirements were background- 
ed with past consumption records, 
current consumption figures and esti- 
mated requirements for the coming 
year. 

Text of ABA Statement 


Text of the ABA statement on pros- 
pective sugar demand in 1948 for the 
baking industry follows: 

“The baking industry is composed 
of approximately 32,000 units ranging 
from the small retail shop to the 
large multi-state operator. By vir- 
tue of its numbers, and the type of 
products produced which use substan- 
tial quantities of sugar, it is by far 





A. W. Larson 


EXECUTIVE RETIRES—A. W. Lar- 
son, after 20 years’ service with Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N.Jd., as 
sales manager, head of the company’s 
Washington office, New York office, 
and recently in charge of the firm’s 
Roche bulk vitamin division, Los An- 
geles, retired recently. He will con- 
tinue to live in Alhambra, Cal. Lin- 
coln C. Jackson will direct the divi- 
sion interests from his San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. In another Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche personnel change, W. 
Frank Alexander, Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed division representative 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 


the largest industrial user of that 
commodity in the U.S. 

“The amount of cane and beet sug- 
ar used by the baking industry in 
1941 as adjusted by the Office of Price 
Administration in January, 1945, 
amounted to 800,000 tons. Without 
this adjustment, the indicated use 
was some 50,000 tons less. In deter- 
mining the prospective demand by 
our industry in 1948, we have used 
800,000 tons as the more realistic 
figure of 1941 use. 

“In that year the population of the 
U.S. was 130 million people. On the 
basis of 800,000 tons requirement, the 
baking industry used 12.3 lb. of sugar 
per capita in 1941. 

“Because of the war and other fac- 
tors such as higher national income, 
the production of bakery products 
has increased substantially. Reliable 
industry estimates indicate produc- 
tion in 1947 will have exceeded by 
more than 50% that of 1941. In the 
light of current economic conditions, 
unquestionably this high level of pro- 
duction will continue during 1948 and 
undoubtedly go higher due to short- 
ages of other commodities. 


Formulas Restored 


“During the war years when sugar 
was rationed, the sugar content of 
many bakery products was greatly 
decreased to stretch as far as pos- 
sible available sugar supplies. Sugar 
replacements, at considerably higher 
prices, were also used in greater 
quantities. With the end of sugar 
rationing, the baking industry has 
substantially restored its formulas to 
prewar levels and reduced to rela- 
tively insignificant use sugar re- 
placements. As a result, the demand 
for cane and beet sugar by the bak- 
ing industry has been materially in- 
creased. Thus, with at least a 50% 
increase in the poundage of bakery 
products, it is reasonable to assume 
that the cane and beet sugar needs of 
the baking industry will be not less 
than 1,200,000 tons in 1948; or if we 
apply the 50% increase to the per 
capita use of 12.3 lb. in 1941, we ar- 
rive at an estimated per capita use 
in 1948 of 18.45 lb. By applying this 
figure to the latest official popula- 
tion estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census of 145 million people, we can 
anticipate an effective demand for 
cane and beet sugar of 1,337,625 tons. 
Inventory replacements would very 
easily raise that total to 1,400,000 
tons. 

“It can be readily seen, therefore, 
that the minimum needs of the bak- 
ing industry for cane and beet sugar 
in 1948 will be between 1,200,000 and 
1,400,000 tons. Since it is recognized 
that for various reasons some lag 
might exist to prevent immediate at- 
tainment of the high figure, our needs 
may reasonably be expected to fall 
somewhere between the two amounts. 

“We respectfully request that the 
secretary in his determination of 
sugar quotas for next year under the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948 
take into consideration this estimated 


demand from the baking industry and 
adjust the quota accordingly so that 
this sugar may be obtained by all 
users at a fair and equitable price.” 
¥ ¥ 
Duty Reduction Effective Jan. 1 


NEW YORK — Considerable trade 
discussion has arisen to the effect 
that the Cuban government would 
not ratify the sugar duty reduction, 
B. W. Dyer & Co. has reported. 

“Inasmuch as a U.S. sugar duty re- 
duction is a major concession to 
Cuba, we believe Cuban ratification 
is inevitable, although some Cuban 
opposition might cause some delay,” 
the company said. 

Sugar duty reductions, under the 
Geneva pact, become effective Jan. 1. 
The Cuban sugar duty rate would be 
reduced from .75¢ to .50¢ Ib. on 96- 
degree raw sugar. The full-duty rate 
on 96-degree raw sugar would be 
reduced from .9375¢ to .6875¢ Ib. 
Duty reductions on other polariza- 
tions such as refined sugar would be 
in proportion. 

.. 9% 
Rec dation Discontinued 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Emergency Food Council has an- 
nounced that it is not going to make 
any recommendation for the inter- 
national distribution of sugar in 1948. 
This decision was taken after a care- 
ful review of the supply prospects for 
1948 indicated that they would be 
adequate to meet all the requirements 
likely to materialize in view of the 
difficult exchange position of many 
countries. 

World production of sugar in 1948 
is estimated at about 33.4 million 
short tons, raw value, an increase of 
1.5 million tons over 1947, but a cor- 
responding amount less than prewar. 
Major increases over 1947 are re- 
ported for the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Continental U.S. and _ the 
USSR, which were only partly offset 





BREAD IS THE 


by declines in European sugar pro- 
duction (exclusive of the USSR) due 
to unfavorable growing conditions for 
the 1947 harvest, and in the prelim- 
inary estimate of the 1948 Cuban 
crop. 

Provision is made for reconsider- 
ing on or before March 31, 1948, the 
decision not to make any recom- 
mendations for the 1948 distribution 
of sugar if, in the opinion of one or 
more member countries, there are 
then sufficient new developments to 
warrant such reconsideration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINUED HIGHER SALES 
PREDICTED FOR ST. REGIS 


NEW YORK—Present signs point 
to a continuation of a strong demand 
for the products of St. Regis Paper 
Co., according to Roy K. Ferguson, 
president. 

In a year-end statement, Mr. | er- 
guson. indicates that with sustained 
demand and taking cognizance of new 
capacity of the company which will 
come into production, it may be esti- 
mated that sales for 1948 will exceed 
1947 by 15%. 

Sales in 1947, he states, mounted 
to a new peak in the neighborhood 
of $140 million, compared with $82,- 
782,186 in the preceding year, refiect- 
ing property acquisitions of 1946 and 
higher output. 

The sharp rise in the company’s 
volume of business, Mr. Ferguson 
points out, was coincident with the 
nearing completion of the current 
phase of the broad program of inte- 
gration, modernization and expansion 
commenced by the present manage- 
ment in 1935. Currently, he adds, the 
company is devoting increasing atten- 
tion to research and new product de- 
velopment, with technological prog- 
ress pointed toward attainment of 
maximum efficiency, quality products 
and wider markets. 








STAFF OF LIFE 


37% Membership Gain Reported 
by Allied Trades Organization 


NEW YORK—Membership in the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
increased from 733 members in 1946 
to 1,007 members in 1947, J. U. Lem- 
mon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York, president, pointed out 
in his annual report to the group in a 
recent issue of the Allied Tradesman, 
ATBI publication. 

In listing the activities of the or- 
ganization during 1947, Mr. Lemmon 
said that “one of the most important 
jobs undertaken by our association 
during the past year has been partici- 
pation in the baking industry’s pro- 
motional program.” 

“As I pointed out in our message 
of congratulations to the American 
Bakers Assn. when the BIPP reached 
its financial goal of $1,500,000—‘Our 
members fully realize that they stand 
to benefit from the far-reaching pro- 
gram of planned aggressive action, 
and once again we pledge ourselves 
to work for and with the baker’,” Mr. 
Lemmon said. “In the year to come, 
we in the allied trades intend to 


live up to that pledge, not only by 
continuing to assist the BIPP in fu- 
ture fund raising but by taking an 
active part in any other activities we 
may be called upon to handle.” 

The 274 new members of the «ss0- 
ciation gained in 1947 represented an 
increase of 37% over 1946, Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, [nc., 
New York, secretary-treasurer, point- 
ed out. He reported a balance of $6,- 
334.69, a net gain of $896.68 over 
the preceding year’s figure of 495, 
438.01. 

“At the present time we have ‘our 
local divisions operating under the 
local division charter provided by our 
association,” his report said. “These 
are: Potomac States division with 128 
members, Pennsylvania division with 
92 members, New York division with 
31 members and the New England 
division with no membership count 
as yet.” 

The New England division was 
formed in May, 1947, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, he reported. 
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ge- To the experienced production man, the doughs out of the 
m4 NORTHWESTER proofer tell the whole story of good fermentation, mellow 
de- WHEAT FLOURS gluten and the promise of fine breads with all the attributes 
og- : 
of of quality. | 
cts peaatactancetgeen i To the baker who uses COMMANDER-LARABEE standard- 
WHEAT FLOUR 
ized ‘Bakers Flours,’ that rack on its way,to the oven also tells a 
SPECIAL PURPC story of their remarkable uniformity of baking quality—the kind 
| SOFT FLOURS of uniformity that’s milled into all COMMANDER-LARA- 
BEE flours right through the year by “the men who know”, 
n Select the COMMANDER-LARABEE flours that best meet 
your baking needs, and get daily proof of uniform quality 
by . breads that satisfy your customers. 
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i COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
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COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
7 . BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
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BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


As old-fashioned in top quality as 
it is modern in bakeshop perform- 
ance, POLAR BEAR flour has a ings i 
heritage of nearly fifty years of they 


quality leadership. relat 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








——A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to las 
with expert knowledge and skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- HH 
formance and desirable loaf char- Hy} 
acteristics. 























REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 






THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS Whe 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP V 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, Jus 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization: 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair issu 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. cha 








CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITy, Mo. 
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Dunwoody Baking 
Club Organized 
by Student Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS—With their eyes 
on the future, students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis, 
have organized a Dunwoody Baking 
Club with plans to help prepare them- 
selves for eventually holding respon- 
sible positions in the trade. 

The club, which held its first meet- 
ings in December, was organized when 
several baking students decided that 
they wanted to get a wider over-all 
picture of the baking industry in its 
relations to other businesses, govern- 
ment, and in its various phases, such 
as selling. 

The program which the students 
set up for the club will further this 
purpose through field trips, panel dis- 
cussions, surveys and studies to be 
carried out by the students. Over half 
of the members of the school have 
joined the club. 

In addition, special lecturers will 
be invited to address the group. First 
speaker was Ralph E. Manewal, pro- 
duction superintendent of Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, and a for- 
mer Dunwoody student. 

Because students enter and leave 
the Dunwoody Baking School every 
month, the officers will be elected 
monthly. Thus the work of the or- 
ganization can be continuous, and 
several students can have the chance 
to lead meetings and discussions. 

Marshall Rotter, Milwaukee, Wis., 
is the first chairman, and Bill McRae 
of Fort Stockton, Texas, is the first 
secretary. 

A board of regional governors will 
be appointed by the chairman each 
month. It will be the governors’ job 
to create interest in the group and 
to put forward plans for the group. 
The first board of governors includes 
Jim Cunningham, Janesville, Wis., for 
the North; Fred Elsasser, Weehaw- 
ken, N.J., for the East; George Fel- 
lers, Tulsa, Okla., for the South, and 
Peter Vallerga, Oakland, Cal., for the 
West. Harry Stauble from Trinidad 
in the British West Indies is the first 
foreign member. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker, 
and the instructors in the school are 
not working in the organization of 
the group but have offered their help 
whenever it is needed. 


——~“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DU PONT CO. DENIES 
ANTITRUST VIOLATION 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The anti- 
trust division of the Department of 
Justice has brought suit against the 
Du Pont Co. charging monopolistic 
Practices in the making and selling 
of cellophane. The Du Pont Co. has 
issued a statement denying -the 
charges of violation of the antitrust 
laws but has stated it is “unable to 
figure out who stands to benefit from 

government’s action.” 

“Ever since it was first produced 
by Du Pont in this country in 1923, 
Cellophane has had to fight for ac- 
ceptance against the competition of 
metal foils, waxed papers and other 
Plastic films,” the statement said. “By 
ranting licenses under its patents to 
the other American producer of cello- 
Phane, Du Pont has made it possi- 
ble for its competitor to expand. 

the course of establishing the 
Present position of this product in the 








market Du Pont has greatly improved 
its quality, has created jobs through 
increased production and has made 21 
price reductions from the original 
price of $2.65 lb. to the current price 
of 42¢ Ib. 

‘It is true that there is not enough 
cellophane today to meet the demand. 
How this suit will remedy that con- 
dition is not clear for the field is open 
for anyone who is willing to risk the 
large plant investment which this 
business requires. 

“In addition to work now in prog- 
ress to increase cellophane capacity 
Du Pont has been planning to make 
further investment to expand its facil- 
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ities to take care of the current de- 
mand. The present. suit, details of 
which are not yet available to us, 
may question Du Pont’s right to go 
ahead with such expansion sg neces- 
sary to users of cellophane.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RULES ON FLOUR EXPORT 
TOLERANCE TIGHTENED 


WASHINGTON—In current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 430, issued by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, the 
provisions governing weight and vol- 
ume tolerances on export shipments 
(Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
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24, sec. II, part 2, page 33, item 23) 
are amended to restrict the applica- 
tion of such tolerance to 10% of the 
unshipped balance only. 

The Flour Millers Export Assn. 
says that the interpretation of the 
tolerance rule in the seven customs 
districts has not been uniform and 
a great deal of misunderstanding and 
annoyance has arisen. The Office of 
International Trade has been insist- 
ent that the tolerance rule did not 
apply to flour. The amended regula- 
tions now specifically provide that 
no tolerance is allowed in the num- 
ber of bags of flour, the association 
says. 
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"Talked About" 
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In the headlines!....on the street!....in the home!....P/K Bags 


are news!! 


They've got everybody talking! 


Millers and manufacturers are talking about the strength and 
adaptability of P/K Bags, and their amazing sales-pulling features. 


Women are talking about the re-use value of the colorful Ken-Print 
Bags - as they bedeck family and home in gay cotton materials. 







for "bags by Percy Kent." 


Richard K. Peek, 
Vice-President 


No wonder they're the most "talked about" bags in America. 


No wonder there's a decided preference and continuous demand 


"Ken-Print Bags are worth the difference in cost.” 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., Ie. 


John H. Peek, 
President 


Andrew 0. Peek, 
Vice-President 
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* * * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE — As previously 
announced in the news pages of The 
Northwestern Miller, Miss Luna F. 
Broekman will turn over the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller, 
Jan. 1, 1948, to George E. Swarbreck, 
who has been appointed London man- 
ager in succession to C. F. G. Raikes. 
In November, 1947, Miss Broekman 
completed 50 years of service in the 
London office, many of them in exec- 
utive capacity. She has many recol- 
lections of those years and of the 
men of the flour trade with whom 
she was associated as a business 
journalist. This is her story, exactly 
as she tells it. 

¥v ¥ 


AM a Londoner, born and bred, 
I and have all my life lived in Lon- 

don. My father was a Nether- 
lander, born in Haarlem and educated 
in Germany; my mother English, of 
Scotch descent. They met in London 
when just under 20, married in Lon- 
don and I, their first child, was born 
on May 31, 1877. 

My first lessons were given me by 
my mother; from the age of seven 
to 13 I attended a private school, 
where I not only was taught the 
three R’s and general knowledge, but 
music, drawing, needlework, deport- 
ment, dancing and the fundamentals 
of the Christian Faith. Later I at- 
tended an High School and shortly 
after leaving there at 16, went to 
Pitman’s Commercial School to learn 
shorthand and typewriting. The. girl 
students at that time were very much 
in the minority as British commercial 
firms were only just beginning to 
have lady clerks in their offices and 
we at the school were among the pio- 
neers of the proféssion, which really 
did not become universal until the 
first Great War, when the drainage 
of young men from commerce to 
arms forced the 
employment of girl 
clerks in their 
place. 

My first practical 
business experi- 
ence was in the of- 
fice of my uncle’s 
firm, Ross, Court- 
ney & Co., Ltd., an 
engineering com- 
pany in Upper 
Holloway, London, 
N., but having to 
leave there to look 
after my father’s 
household for a 
time, I returned to business life by 
entering the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller on Nov. 15, 
1897, as stenographer to its first 
manager, Kings- 
land Smith, for- 
merly a miller of 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Kingsland Smith 
had started the 
London office in 
1894, by having 
desk room in the 
office of Robert 
Marr, a flour im- 
porter, and sharing 
the services of his 
lady stenographer, 
Miss Handford. In 
the summer of 1897 he secured a 
unique little office for himself in a 


Miss Broekman in 
Her Twenties 





Miss Broekman in 
Mid-Career 
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FIFTY YEARS OF RECOLLECTION 


* oe * * ft 
A Business Woman’s Career in The Northwestern Miller’s 


London Office 


house built in 1725, at 5 Catherine 
Court, which remained the London 
quarters of The Northwestern Miller 
until 1912, when we moved to 59 
Mark Lane. as the site of the old 
Court had been acquired by the 
Port of London Authority for the 
building of Port of London House. 
Several of the flour importers had 
their offices in Catherine Court and 
Seething Lane and had to find new 
quarters, for the same reason as 
ourselves. 


A Test of Reliability 


To return to my story. I had only 
been in the office two weeks when 
Kingsland Smith returned to America 
to marry Miss Frances Gilfillan, of 
St. Paul, but before leaving he took 


* * * * 


in the picture but even after the 
death of T. S. Medill his firm con- 
tinued to function under the manage- 
ment of his son, Herbert Medill, who 
many years later acquired a leading 
interest in a London flour mill, into 
which he absorbed his flour import- 
ing business. 

Another source of information for 
my market cable in later years was 
the late William Kennedy, of Lynd- 
sell & Kennedy, who was a great wag 
and delighted in teasing me, in which 
Mr. Lyndsell usually joined him and, 
sometimes, Mr. Vaughan Thomas. 
The peals of laughter and merriment 
that came from that office on the 
occasion of my weekly visits must 
have been regarded as very unbusi- 
nesslike by the surrounding offices 

















In this corner of the London Office of The Northwestern Miller, at 52 Mark Lane, 
are to be seen, left to right, Miss Broekman, George Swarbreck (the new manager) 
and Miss Audrey Sandiland, stenographer and assistant to the manager. The office 
overlooks the ruined London Corn Exchange. Through the windows can be seen some 
of the fine stone arches and the massive iron girders which span the exchange. The 
building dimly visible in the distance is Corn Exchange Chambers. 


the precaution of having an interview 
with my father to secure his guaran- 
tee as to my reliability. He was away 
three months and meantime I was 
getting a good insight into the work 
of the office and the flour trade by 
having to attend to the correspond- 
ence that came into the office from 
America and elsewhere—incidentally 
getting swift on the non-universal 
keyboard of the old Caligraph type- 
writer in the office—and by my con- 
tacts with the flour importers, with 
whose help I used to send weekly 
market cables for publication in The 
Northwestern Miller. My first duty 
on a Wednesday morning was to go 
round to certain of the London flour 
importers to secure from them a re- 
port on the market and current flour 
prices. The flours then quoted were 
Minnesota first and second patents, 
first and second clears, low grade, 
winter first and second patents, Hun- 
garian and English home-milled. I 
was always graciously received by 
my informants, who included, at the 
beginning, the late T. S. Medill, of 
T. S. Medill & Sons, Robert Marr and 
J. M. Hamm, of Walkers, Winser & 
Hamm. The last named firm repre- 
sented the Washburn-™ «-~" “~~, and 
is still in existence under i.e name 
of J. M. & C. M. Hamm, Ltd. Robert 
Marr went out of business very early 





but that did not trouble us. We just 
enjoyed ourselves. After the death of 
Mr. Kennedy the firm went out of 
existence but I still often run against 
Mr. Lyndsell, who for several years 
has been London manager for Craw- 
ford & Law, of Glasgow. Also, Mr. 
Vaughan Thomas. They still consider 
themselves flour importers in spite of 
their having to act as agents for the 
sole buyer at the present time—the 
British government. 

The afore-mentioned weekly cable 
included reports from Bristol, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Amsterdam, and 
was sent in code and dispatched by 
mid-day for publication in that day’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. It 
later covered Kansas flour. 


“Nerve-wracking Experience” 


One of my first nerve-wracking ex- 
periences after Mr. Smith’s return 
from his wedding trip was to attend, 
with him, the annual general meeting 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
as Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was then 
known, to take down.the proceedings 
in shorthand. This meeting was al- 
ways held in London, at its headquar- 
ters, the company at that time being 
mainly English-owned. 

The Pillsbury meetings were in- 
variably attended by one, at least, of 
the Pillsbury family, and I remember 
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Luna Finnie Broeékman 


one meeting in particular when John 


Pillsbury first appeared on the scene, 
then a very handsome young man, 
who naturally attracted my attention 


and admiration. Another member of 
the family whom I remember very 
well, and who always called at our 
office on his frequent visits to Europe, 
was Alfred Pillsbury. I am afraid 
my first reporting experience was not 


a great success and I had a great 
struggle over deciphering my notes 
afterwards, but for many years it was 
an annual occurrence and once, when 
Mr. Smith was away, I wrote up the 
meeting for the Miller, this being 


among my first efforts in journalism. 
William Klein & Sons were the 
London agents for the Pillsbury Mills 


at that time and for two or three 
years Charles Fox was their special 
European representative, whose lady 


assistant was Miss Pollard, who re- 
mained associated with the London 
agents of the Pillsbury Mills unti! her 
retirement in 1946. She and I have 
always been close friends, the friend- 
ship having started when she was 
with “Charlie” Fox. When the broth- 
ers, Herbert and Sydney Klein, re- 
tired and closed down their business, 
it was taken over by Edward fath- 
bone & Sons, and the flour importing 
side of the business was run by the 
late John Garrett and Miss Pollard. 
The death of the partners in Edward 
Rathbone & Sons caused that busi- 
ness to be closed down and the Lon- 


don representation of the Pillsbury 
Mills was taken over by their ‘las- 
gow representatives, Crawford & 
Law, who opened an office in London, 
with Miss Pollard again as stenog- 
rapher and assistant to the manager, 


who eventually became and sti!! is, 
H. H. Lyndsell, a fine English gentle- 
man of the old school. 


A Frequent Visitor 

Long before this happened the late 
Andrew Law, of Crawford & aw, 
was a frequent visitor at our © ice. 
He used to travel up to Londo. by 
a night train and his first visit in the 
morning was to our office, carrying 
a small Gladstone bag. He and I 
were great friends and we had ‘ong 
chats together before the Chief ar- 
rived, in which he told me about his 
family and his trips to different p.rts 
of the world, for he loved to travel. 
I must say that I often found it very 
difficult to understand his Scottish 
tongue. 

Another representative of the Pills- 
bury Mills who was a frequent vis'tor 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 























PROMPT“ ACCURATE Gt 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








at our office over a long course of 
years was H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Belfast, who towards 
the end of his business career became 
Finance Minister to the government 
of Northern Ireland. He was a fine 
Irish gentleman of the old school, and 
I once had the great pleasure of stay- 
ing for a short time at his home in 
Belfast and at his country house 
among the mountains of Antrim. His 
wife was an American lady, from 
New York, whose ancestors had been 
instrumental in founding New York, 
and she owned considerable property 
there. His partner, John Wellwood, 
was also one of my special friends, 
and when he came to the office there 
was always much merriment and 
Irish blarney. 

A constant visitor at our office in 
the early days was John Turner, an 
American, who at one time was on 
the staff of The Northwestern Miller, 
but who became associated with the 
Akron Milling Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
and was appointed as that company’s 
special European representative. He 
made his general headquarters at 
Hamburg as being more convenient 
for his salesmanship in Northern Eu- 
rope, but every month or so he was 
in London and made his headquarters 
at our office. He used to blow in like 
a strong breeze and I welcomed his 
visits with the utmost pleasure for 
he made much of me and we had 
great fun together. I believe Mr. 
Smith used to find him a somewhat 
disconcerting element but he never 
in any way showed this in his man- 
ner to Mr. Turner. 

Eventually John Turner set up in 
business for himself in Porto Rico, 
where he died many years ago. He al- 
ways said he would dance at my 
wedding but I failed to give him the 
chance! 

Another outstanding personality in 
those early days was A. F. Langdon, 
an American, who came to London 
about 1900 and set up as a millers’ 
agent. His chief account was the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., of Minneap- 
olis, for which in the course of years 
he sold many thousands of bags of 
flour. He also represented the Kell 
Milling Co., of Kansas City, Mr. Kell 
being one of his personal friends. 
Among the many salesmen who 
served him during the 30 years and 
more he was trading in London was 
W. T. Odam, the nephew of H. B. 
Tasker, one of the old pioneer flour 
importers of London and with whom 
Mr. Odam received his training in 
flour salesmanship. Mr. Odam is now 
a’ director in the firm of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Ltd., London. 

Michael Toomey was another who 
set up in business as a millers’ agent 
in London about 1900. He was an 
Irishman, from New York, and 
worked in conjunction with his 
brother, a flour exporter of New 
York. He built up a very fine busi- 
ness, in which his sons later joined 
him, but after his death the business 
was closed down. He was much liked 
and familiarly known in the trade as 
“Mike” Toomey. His first stenog- 
rapher was another great friend of 
mine. 

Still another American whom I re- 
member as a salesman of American 
flour on the London market was 
“Bill” Stevens, tall, dignified, serious, 
but very friendly and kindly and with 
whom I liked to talk. He represented 
his brother’s mill in Minneapolis. 


American Flour’s Popularity 
At that time American flour was at 
the height of its popularity—espe- 
cially the spring wheat flours of the 
Minneapolis mills and the soft wheat 
flours of the St. Louis mills. Kansas 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Baking quality comes first in the 
selection of wheats for SUNNY 


KANSAS. That's why this su- 


perior flour produces such fine- 











flavored, smooth-textured bread and 
why shop production schedules 
move so efficiently with 
SUNNY KANSAS 
in the dough. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA id KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 












La Grange Flours . . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
- characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 
RED WING, 


LA GRANGE MILL MINNESOTA 





McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


























































































































HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MARY WAYS 
TO ENJOY EVERY SLICE 


FRENCH 
TOAST 





All bread is food. Don’t waste a single slice... -; 
a hungry world needs it. Slices that have lost 
their freshness are just as menu-worthy as 
bread directly from the oven . . . betfer for 
some uses. You know many dishes that'll 
delight your family. Go to your recipes for 
more. Enjoy thetn “all and thus enjoy every 
slice of bread you buy:. 


STUFFING CROUTONS 


Bread Is Precious...Don’t Waste It 








CRISPY 
TOAST 


BREAD 
CRUMBS 


BREAD 
PUDDING 


CONSERVATION AD—Featuring a conservation theme, the advertise- 
ment reproduced above appeared in the Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily Tele- 
graph. Under the theme “Use Every Slice,” the copy suggests ways in 
which slices “that have lost their freshness” can be used in menus. 





flour had not yet entered the field but 
soon they came along and the London 
importer that boosted them with all 
his might and main was P. H. Zup- 
pinger, a Swiss, who had received his 
training in an Hungarian mill, and 
who, when he first set up business in 
London, handled Hungarian flours al- 
most exclusively. He succeeded in in- 
troducing Kansas flour to a large 
number of bakers and his chief sales- 
man was A. Vaughan Thomas, debo- 
nair and handsome. Kansas flours, 
however, never gained any real popu- 
larity in London and after the first 
kick-off the interest in them gradu- 
ally waned and their sale, previous 
to the recent war, was limited. On 
the other hand, they always have 
been much liked in Scotland and Hol- 
land. 

Among the leading British import- 
ers whom F. knew on the London mar- 
ket and who visited our office in the 
early days, and later, were J. C. Pill- 
man, of Pillman & Phillips, and his 
brother-in-law, Louis Phillips, of the 
Liverpool branch of the firm. Also, 
John Kingsford, of John Kingsford 
& Son, another pioneer American 
flour importing firm, in which many 
subsequent flour importers were 
trained, and Mr. Schultze, of Morris 
& Co., another training ground for 
many of the importers, including 
F.W. Peach, of Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., Ltd., and Charles E. Feast of 
C. E. Feast & Co. Mr. Feast was 
president of the London Flour Trade 
Assn. for most of the years of World 
War II, and overworked, which 
caused a breakdown from which he 





at present is recovering. Mr. Feast, 
still an active member of the trade, 
also served at one“time as president 
of the London Flour Trade Assn. 
Another man who served his gen- 
eration of flour traders with much 
ability and championed their cause 
with the government during the 1914- 
1918 war and the difficult postwar 
years, when the British flour mills 
with their greatly increased capacity 
became very serious competitors to 
the flour importers, was Frank T. 
Collins, of Stannard, Collins & Co. 
He served as president of the London 
Flour Trade Assn. in 1921, and then 
and afterwards, was a tower of 
strength to the trade. He died several 
years ago and was succeeded in his 
firm by Ernest Green on whom his 
mantle also has fallen in respect to 
flour trade association’s affairs. 


Doyens of the Trade 


The doyens of the London flour 
trade, when I first knew it, were Ed- 
ward Coventry and William Sheppard 
of Coventry, Sheppard & Co., two fine 
old English gentlemen, who were suc- 
ceeded in their business by Stanley 
Holloway, who is one of the most 
popular men in the London flour 
trade at the present time. I also have 
very pleasant memories of Thomas 
Horne, the manager of Ross T. 
Smyth & Co.’s London office and his 
successor Daniel Clements. Other 
men, now passed away, whom I knew 
well, were W. M. Read, Harry Gun- 
son, F. W. Sinnock, of Bristol, the 
brothers James and Robert Craig, of 
R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., Glas- 
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gow, Mr. Wilson, of Wilson & Dunlop, 
Leith, Mr. Mahony, of Byrne, Ma- 
hony & Co., Ltd., Dublin. Among 
those still living, who have lived their 
lives alongside my own, are C. Martin 
Hamm, W. T. Odam, A. Vaughan 
Thomas, Arthur Gowlett, the Pillman 
brothers, Joe and Charles, of London; 
William Clarke Reid, William A. 
Law, Hamilton Milne; David Gardi- 
ner, of Glasgow, and many others, 
whose friendliness and readiness to 
help me in times of need have been 
among the happiest experiences of 
my life. I owe much also to the 
younger members of the trade and to 
two journalists—L. F. Sheppick, the 
editor of Milling, and Thomas Mc- 
Clay, assistant editor of The London 
Corn Trade News. Two of my very 
great friends in the old days, who 
contributed to The Northwestern 
Miller, were the late Arthur Barker, 
of The Miller, London, and John 
Kirkland, the former head of the Na- 
tional Bakery School, London, who 
recently wrote me a charming letter, 
recalling old times. 


An International Rendezvous 


At all times our office has been an 
international rendezvous and the in- 
teresting and profitable contacts 
made there between millers and im- 
porters cannot be counted. I remem- 
ber, in particular, the following 
American and Canadian millers who 
made their office our headquarters 
while in Europe—Tip Blish, John 
Cain, H. B. Sparks, Sam Plant, O. D. 
Fisher and Stanley Allen, Edgar 
Evans, Tom Williamson, Douglas 
Campbell, C. H. G. Short and numerous 
others whose names were all in- 
scribed in our famous Visitors’ Regis- 
ter, which, unfortunately, was de- 
stroyed with all our other records, 
equipment and furniture, when our 
office at 59 Mark Lane was burned, 
with many others in the vicinity, 
through enemy action on Dec. 29, 
1940. The name most often appear- 
ing in that book was that of Herbert 
Bradley, the representative of the 
Sea Insurance Co., New York. Mr. 
Bradley was constantly travelling be- 
tween America and the United King- 
dom and the continent and his de- 
lightful personality charmed every- 


body. When in London he never failed, 


to call at our office for a chat and to 
tell us something about the problems 
he had to deal with on that particular 
trip in connection with shipments of 
flour. He was gored to death by a 
deer in his own beautiful park near 
New York, which tragedy was much 
lamented by the flour importers in 
the United Kingdom and on the Con- 
tinent. 
“In Charge of the Office 


In 1901 Kingsland Smith was com- 
missioned by The Northwestern Mill- 
er to make a tour round the world 
for the particular purpose of inves- 
tigating milling conditions in the 
various countries, including India, 
Australia, New Zealand, China and 
Japan, and to report on export possi- 
bilities for American millers to those 
countries. He was a very good ling- 
uist, a keen observer and an excellent 
journalist and photographer, all these 
abilities standing him in good stead 
on this trip and on his various trips 
to the continent. His articles were 
always illustrated by many interest- 
ing snapshots of his own shooting, 
with his small Kodak. He was away 
on his round-the-world trip for a year 
and left me in charge of the office, 
having previously trained me very ef- 
ficiently in the general and journal- 
istic work entailed. Two years after 
his return from this trip, that is to 
say in 1904, he resigned his position 
with The Northwestern Miller, hop- 
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ing his wife’s health would improve if 
they returned to America. He settled 
in Yonkers, N.Y., where he remained 
until his death a few years ago. Un- 
fortunately, his wife was no better 
in America and continued an invalid 
for the rest of her life. 

For the next four years I was in 
charge of the London office, although 
Sir Harry Perry Robinson, special 
correspondent of the Times of Lon- 
don, who had lived in Minneapolis as 
a journalist and was a great friend 
of the late W. C. Edgar, then the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
was appointed nominal manager. All 
he did was look in to see how I was 
getting on, from time to time, but 
on two occasions Fred Clark of our 
Minneapolis office came over to make 
a tour of the markets, and on an- 
other occasion C. F. G..Raikes, then 
manager of our St. Louis branch, 
was sent, this being the first time 
he had returned to his native land for 
14 years. Mrs. Raikes, an American 
from Minneapolis, accompanied him 
and his delight in introducing her to 
his people and to his country was 
unbounded. He also found much de- 
light in his continental tour and 
needless to say he made a “hit” with 
everybody in the trade with his de- 
lightful, genial personality. 

A year later Mr. Raikes was ap- 
pointed manager of the London of- 
fice and came over with his wife and 
three young children. He remained 
in this country from 1908 until 1946, 
when he returned to St. Louis to live 
with his eldest son, Arthur Raikes, 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The inter- 
vening years’ up to 1940 were full 
of success and adventure for him, 
with hundreds of interesting con- 
tacts, and much happiness to us both 
in our partnership in the office. In 
July, 1940, came the tragic weekend 
when he was incapacitated by a 
stroke of paralysis which ended his 
business career. From then onwards 
I had charge of the office, once again, 
but having completed 50 years with 
The Northwestern Miller last No- 
vember, am relinquishing my very 
interesting work to younger hands 
from Jan. 1, 1948. I look forward to 
some very happy days to come with 
leisure to do many things I have long 
wished to do but have not had the 
opportunity. 


In the Raikes Regime 

Before ending my narrative, I want 
to recall some of the highlights of 
the time Mr. Raikes was manager of 
our London office. Among his many 
and varied duties he was often 
called upon to arbitrate in disputes 
over quality or time of shipment of 
parcels of flour. This, as is well 
known, is one of the services we of- 
fer our advertisers and always has 
been much appreciated by shippers 
and importers. On one occasion he 
was asked by a mill to go right 
across Europe to Salonika (Greece) 
to settle a dispute. As always, he set 
out with keen pleasure on his long 
journey but met with rather an un- 
pleasant experience en route, being 
snowbound, I believe for a couple 
of days, in a train in Yugoslavia in 
a desolate place, with practically no 
food or warmth. The passengers 
eventually walked along the track to 
a small station, where they managed 
to get some bread and something hot 
to drink, but the bread was more like 
cement than anything else. Another 
dispute he was called upon to settle 
was in Czechoslovakia, but in Prague 
he met his two friends, Joe Meurs and 
Jacques Luchsinger and had a very 
enjoyable time. These two live flour 
importers from Holland did a large 
international business in the postwar 
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paulitins 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. Cc. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS. 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE AppREss: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 











years of the 1914-1918 war and were 
so often in Prague that they were 
dubbed “the Moldan pedlars,” Prague 
being on the River Moldan. They 
were in partnership together in the 
firm of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., 
Jacques Luchsinger being the son of 
one Mathieu Luchsinger, one of the 
pioneer flour importers of Holland. 
We had many pleasant visits from 
these two “pedlars” in our London 
office, and Jacques Luchsinger in par- 
ticular was often in London. He kept 
us very much alive. His death in the 
prime of life was a great grief to his 
many friends. 

It was Mr. Raikes’ custom to make 
an annual or semi-annual continental 
and Scandinavian trip to visit the 
various markets, and he had warm 
friends everywhere who delighted to 
entertain him. While in Germany, he 
had some pleasant times shooting 
on the country estate of Gustav 
Thomas, a leading flour importer and 
his visits were welcomed with much 
pleasure by other German flour im- 
porters, who in some recent letters all 
refer to him and send him greetings. 
In 1927 I spent a very delightful holi- 
day in Germany at the home of Gus- 
tav Thomas in Hamburg. One lovely 
motor trip on which I was taken was 
to the Harz Mountains, where we 
spent several days; another, to a sea- 
side resort on the Baltic Sea, and I 
was shown as much of the country as 
could be crammed into my visit. I 
was also entertained by Walther de 
Boer (W. de Boer & Co., Hamburg), 
at his delightful home which was 
destroyed by the Allies’ bombs, to- 
gether with his office, during the war. 

While in Scandinavia Mr. Raikes 
used to have a grand time, as the 
flour agents vied with one another 
to entertain him, and he always re- 
membered the wonderful food and 
drink he was given. He also was 
taken to many of the beauty spots. 
In Holland, too, he met with great 
hospitality from the flour importers, 
all of whom held him in warm and 
affectionate regard. He also was very 
popular among the British importers 
and often on the London Corn Ex- 
change men in the trade have stopped 
me to ask after him, adding “‘We miss 
him very much. He was such good 
company.” 


War-time Services 


At the beginning of the 1914-1918 
war our office acted as a kind of 
clearing house for the many contin- 
gencies that arose between millers 
and importers over their contracts, 
many of which had to be cancelled 
owing to war conditions. It entailed 
a tremendous amount of work and 
many a night Mr. Raikes and I 
worked until nine o’clock writing 
letters to straighten out the prob- 
lems. We also acted as bankers and 
money-lenders, to the American and 
Canadian soldiers, advancing money 
to the soldier sons of our advertisers 
who found themselves. short of funds. 
We must have lent hundreds of dol- 
lars, but no one let us down. 

Visits from our own staff were al- 
ways a thrill to us and among those 
who visited us during the course of 
years was the great chief, the late 
W. C. Edgar, who came three or four 
times. One great occasion was when 
he brought over a gift cargo of flour 
from the American millers to the 
Belgians during the 1914-1918 war 
and made the dangerous passage to 
Belgium strewn with mine fields, 
through the English Channel. An- 
other time he came with his family 
and Mr. Raikes accompanied them 
to Italy, acting as courier. Another 
very welcome visitor on several 
occasions was W. C. Nichols, who 
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OILITE 
ADVANTAGES, 


Ferrous and Non-Ferrous PEXTREME RUGGEDNESS 
CHRYSLER PRODUCTS > VAST OIL RESERVE 
> OIL CUSHIONS SHOCK LOADS 
Cee ere crn ity Stock POSITIVE OIL FILM 
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Chrysler engineering goes into every bearing 


C.E. GOBEIL COMPANY 


Telephone NEstor 2887 
2635 UNIVERSITY AVE, e ST. PAUL 4, MINN: 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "5T}* 
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Mere Than a Phrase... 


Silver Mist quality is more than a phrase to be 
spoken and read ... it is the solid foundation 
on which we as millers and you as flour dis- 
tributors can build a strong, growing business 
based on consumer satisfaction. 







































SHELLABARGER MILLS « SALINA, KANSAS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, Co.umsus, On10 














All Grades “Hunter’s CRE AM” 
RYE FLOUR A Kansas Turkey 


1060 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal Wheat Flour 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY that for more than sixty years has 


stood at the very top of the fine 











WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT Wellington, Kansas 





“BLODGETT’S”’ 
RYE The Standard Others 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White Strive to Reach 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
WHITE SWAN 























FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 























BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS DOBRY’S BEST FLOUR 
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The Williams Bros. Co. Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 

























































































Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. WISC 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour Family Flour DeLuxe pay a csseaias 
8 oe ae ee ee THE CRETE MILLS FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
ers at elevators we own and operate. CRETE, NEB. WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

ACME — GOLD DRIFT The Wamego Milling Co. STANDARD MILLING 

Better Bakery Flours ” Basan ae . COMPANY 
illers of Kansas Hard t Flour Millers 

These Beanie Most Hivery Ghep Mees ns @CERESOTA  ®ARISTOS 

The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. CONNECTIONS DESIRED BAKERY FLOURS 
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himself is an Englishman-and an old 
soldier and revels in all the tradition 
and pageantry of the old country. 
On one or two rare occasions Robert 
Beatty, the secretary of our company 
at Minneapolis, paid a visit to his 
native city, Belfast, and en route 
made a brief stay in London. A. H. 
Bailey, the manager of our Toronto 
Office, made two long visits, once 
with his family, and spent consider- 
able time with us in the office. The 
late Arthur Purves, formerly of our 
New York office, was the most fre- 
quent visitor to his native land, and 
one day, Mrs. Orr, also of our New 
York office, delighted us with a visit. 
We have often wished other members 
of our staff would come and see the 
Old Country and famous London 
Town, and to make personal contact 
with the importers and the trade 
generally. 

The events of the war years would 
make a long story, but I well remem- 
ber the tension of the week preced- 
ing the outbreak of war in 1939. 
Young men in the Territorial Army, 
many of whom were in the London 
importers’ offices, were called up and 
departed almost at a moment’s notice 
and everyone was frantically trying 
to get hold of black-out for windows. 
I managed to get some thick double 
brown paper (made in Germany) 
which I made into blinds and which 
served for several of my home win- 
dows for the greater part of the war, 
but some very poor material was be- 
ing sold at a black market price 
which was no good at all. Day by 
day we waited for the fateful news 
which seemed inevitable and then on 
Friday, Sept. 1, 1939, the news of the 
attack on Warsaw reached us and I 
know that many of us thought bombs 
would be raining down on us before 
many hours were over. An immediate 
black-out was ordered that night. All 
the street lamps remained unlighted, 
not a light was permitted to shine 
from a window or door, all vehicles 
were required to dim their headlighis, 
and the trains and buses ran in com- 
plete darkness. The police had a 
grand time enforcing these regula- 
tions. We now know what a lot of 
nonsense it was but were on the edge 


, of the unknown and imagination 


played a large part. Actually, it was 
a year before any bombs were 
dropped on London, but the sirens 
used to send us flying to the shelters 
—all false alarms as far as London 
was concerned, for our baptism of 
fire did not start until Sept. 8, 1949, 
and then Londoners showed how they 
could take it with great courage and 
bravery. 


Office Twice Destroyed 


As already mentioned, we lost our 
London office at 59 Mark Lane, by 
fire, in a great raid on the City of 
London on the night of Dec. 29, 1940. 
I arrived on the Monday morning *° 
find the wing of the building where 
our office was located utterly 4 
stroyed and just one great charred 
hole. We who were affected at first 
stood about in little groups dismaye, 
not knowing what to do, while those 
who had been fortunate enough n 
to lose their offices were busy movin 
out to other quarters. Some. actio 
however, had to be taken, so M’. 
Lyndsell—who was one of the vic- 
tims—and I joined forces, secured 2 
empty office temporarily and attenc- 
ed to our mail and such things 4S 
were absolutely necessary. The next 
day I looked around for an office and 
found one at 52 Mark Lane, bought 
some furniture, transported the spare 
typewriter I had at home, to the new 
(Continued on page 30) 
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‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
« Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, ey 


ith Regi 
933-35 Fe emo ile Memphis, Tenn. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 

















80% Flour Quality 
Claims Probed by 


Export Association 


WASHINGTON—The Flour Mill- 
ers Export Assn. reports that some 
mills have received Dutch claims for 
refunds covering shipments of 80% 
extraction flour, it being contended 
that the flour is specky and not in 
conformity with receipts of “fair, av- 
erage quality of the season’s ship- 
ments.” 

The London flour contract contains 
the following language: “fair, aver- 
age quality of the season’s ship- 
ments.” 

“In at least one instance,” the as- 
sociation says in a bulletin to mem- 
bers, “a claim was supported by a 
sample of what purported to be ‘fair, 
average quality of the season’s ship- 
ments,’ which was apparently a clear 
flour. A refund of 40¢ sack was 
claimed. The flour shipped was a 
straight run 80% flour, which fully 
met chemical analysis of 10% mini- 
mum protein and .70% ash. 

“Suggestions have been made look- 
ing to affording better protection to 
the mills. The elimination of the ‘fair, 
average quality’ clause may be objec- 
tionable, both to the mills and the 
Dutch. The submission of samples of 
the types they propose to supply, 
against which samples could be drawn 
from arrivals, has merit, as does the 
suggestion that the Dutch govern- 
ment provide representative samples 
to the New York Produce Exchange, 
or some reputable bureau, from which 
the mills could determine their abil- 
ity to supply that type. 

“Without adverting to the conten- 
tions of some millers that, despite 
meeting chemical analyses, flour has 
been shipped to some markets which 
was inferior in quality and generally 
unsuited to the particular market, 
the elimination of the fair, average 
quality clause from the London con- 
tract would virtually leave the Dutch 
with no adequate remedy.” 

Martin F. Smith, general manager 
of the FMEA, has asked other mills 
for confidential information on their 
experiences in similar instances to de- 
termine whether or not the matter 
can be referred to the Europe-Africa 
area committee of the association 
for consideration and appropriate ac- 
tion by the board of directors. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MALTING BARLEY PRIZES 
PRESENTED FOR MICHIGAN 


SAGINAW, MICH.—State and 
county prizes were awarded to grow- 
ers of the best Michigan malting bar- 
ley in a contest sponsored by the 
Midwest Barley Improvement Assn. 
at a recent meeting attended by grow- 
ers, scientists and barley processors. 

Dr. John H. Parker of the associa- 
tion urged growers to participate in 
the $30,000 contest during 1948, 
pointing out that the printed an- 
nouncement of the contest was. “the 
strongest assurance to the grower 
that he would receive full value for 
his crop as has been put in cold type 
anywhere.” 

Malting interests are planning to 
use about 125 million bushels of 
malting barley from the 1948 crop, he 
added. 

August Kiehl, Jr., Harbor Beach, 
was awarded $300 as the top state 
prize for his exhibit of Bay. barley. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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‘The Choice of the Fineat Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 








GRAIN MERCHANTS faaens* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





BREAD AND THE BALLOT—A 
very facetious comment on rising 
bread prices—and not entirely a fair 
one—is made by fractious Paul Gal- 
lico in his New York Journal-Ameri- 
can column. We quote him, in part: 

“There was a big ad in the papers 
last week by a baking company which 
advised me that out of the new food 
conservation program a wonderful 
new flavor treat has been born, dem- 
onstrating again the value of the 
oldie about it being an ill wind indeed 
that blows nobody any good. 

“What the breeze has brought in 
this time is a new loaf of bread, 
chock-full of chock-full, the same 
being advertised as butter, honey, 
milk, eggs, cinnamon, raisins, some 
flour and a set of aphorisms by the 
manufacturers, one of which is a 
darb. To wit: ‘It brings you more 
food value, so that you need to eat 
less and can enjoy it in thinner slices.’ 

“That .one had me winging. But 
what really knocked me flat was that 
the price listed for this chunk of 
Staff of Life was ‘only 25¢ a loaf.’ 
ONLY two bits a loaf! Holy cats! 
That’s a quarter of a dollar! For that 
much moolah a loaf of bread has got 
to contain pate de fois gras, breast 
of pheasant studded with caviar, a 
couple of Sweepstakes tickets and a 
quotation from the Scriptures. 

“TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, a fourth 
part of a dollar! What’s been going 
on here? The last time I was sent 
down to the store to pick up a loaf 
of bread, it was a dime. Now they 
tell me that just an ordinary loaf of 
bread not chock-full of anything ex- 
cept vitamin enriched goodness re- 
tails at 16¢ and up... . 

“I suppose it’s that way all along 
the line. The folks who sell you what 
you have to have can boost the prices, 
but the people in nonessential indus- 
tries, or the poor suckers with fixed 
incomes or pensions, clerks, teachers, 
civil servants and widows can press 
their noses against the window pane 
and look at that wonderful chock-full 
of chock-full bread at two bits per 
loaf. 

“It would seem to me that there 
has been some very careless organiza- 


tion here since the war, and I will 
spend a little time between now and 
next Nov. 2, finding out who is re- 
sponsible for 85¢ butter and two-bit 
bread. 

“When I find out I will go into the 
polling booth in the meetin’ house 
at Sergeantsville, N.J., and throw 
one fine, fat vote at-his skull.” 

Paul will find, if he looks carefully, 
more than one skull—so many, in 
fact, that he will have to violate the 
voting laws made and provided 
against stuffers and repeaters. And 
when he has thus violently exercised 
his franchise he will discover that 
there are still more skulls to blame— 
numb and otherwise; that it is the 
whole economic and political cadaver. 
at which he must toss his shard. 
Nonetheless he is significant, in spite 
of his extravagance of speech, for he 
is reflecting a traditional popular 
opinion. The price of bread is writ- 
ten on every ballot box. 


Conventions are getting back to 
what they seem to have been in the 
good old days. Are we becoming leis- 
urely again, or is it simply that we 
have more money? *& % & What 
brings on this speculation is the an- 
nouncement that the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. will have a “fun float” 
cruise on the Great Lakes next June, 
with all convention business on 
board. & & & After all, why not? 
There’s enough hard work about a 
convention to warrant any reason- 
able attempt to take the curse off it. 


-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUBBERS—Are 
you keeping up on the sudden ex- 
pansion of enterprise in this field? 
And are you doing anything about it? 
Begins to seem like something that 
might have to be regulated by the 
government. Too big a thing, maybe, 
to be left in the hands of private 
business. 

Cheese-of-the-Month, Inc., Chicago, 
is among the latest entrants into this 
lush arena of widening sales. It pro- 
poses to help business men solve cus- 
tomer gift problems. 

Two other new ones are Birthstone- 
of-the-Month (Cleveland) and a 
candy outfit. We could fill nearly a 
column with the list, growing so fast 
and in such unexpected places as 
to defy complete cataloging. There’s 
apparently no limit to what you can 
put on a monthly plug basis—toys, 
dresses, gadgets, flowers. And in the 
book field, where the thing started, 
the differentiation now extends to his- 
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tory, who-dunnits, fiction and perhaps 
even encyclopedias. 

Unhappily flour and bread do not 
fall readily into this spacing. We must 
do nothing to break down the conti- 
nuity of the daily loaf. Maybe there’s 
a chance, however, for the variety 
baker—and we're really not trying 
to be merely funny about it. 


How much bread does the Aus- 
tralian eat? It is still a matter of 
guesswork, answers the Australian 
Baker, since there are no accurate 
Statistics on thé subject. However, 
there have been some informal “Gal- 
lup” polls by members of the trade, 
and the commonwealth’s statistician 
has some figures on flour consump- 
tion, from all of which it is conclud- 
ed that the average Australian prob- 
ably eats from 173 to 181 Ib. each 
year. The former figure is the trade 
estimate, the latter the government's. 
More data, the commonwealth sta- 
tistician reports, is needed on indus- 
trial uses of flour. It is apparent, he 
says, that there was an upturn in 
bread consumption during the war 
years, possibly to as high as. 200 
Ib., a ratio of increase paralleling 
the increase in the U.S. during the 
same period, though somewhat larger. 


& & & POPCORN threatens to be- 
come such a frisky competitor for 
other foods as to hop right up on the 
table. It aspires to be a breakfast 
food, and perhaps even to substi- 
tute for a certain amount of break- 
fast toast. A. J. Villiesse, manag- 
ing editor of the Popcorn Merchan- 
diser (yes, there’s really a trade 
paper helping to push popcorn over 


into greater and greater consumption, . 


just as there’s always at least one 
successful trade paper in the back- 
ground of any thriving or promising 
industry), claims one pound of pop- 
corn has double the food energy 
units of a pound of steak. % % % 
W. T. Hawkins, president of Con- 
fections, Inc., a big Chicago pop- 
corn maker, estimates the average 
man, woman and child in the U.S. 
this year will munch eight or nine 
bags of commercially prepared pop- 
corn. In 1937, this average person ate 
only two bags. Americans today eat 
enough commercially popped corn in 
a year to fill a train of boxcars 30 
miles long. They consume half again 
as much in home-popped corn. 


Baker Hid Baled-Out 
Pilots in His Ouens 


It was 4:30 a.m., cold, wet, and 
dark. M. Etienne, the village baker, 
raised his weary body. He washed and 
dressed, ate a slice of bread and had 
a cup of milkless acorn coffee. He 
then left his house in Pont St. Pierre 
in Northern France and crept to sce 
a friend. 

All this seems like a novel in 19.17, 
But this did not happen this year. It 
happened in 1942. The Nazis were the 
masters of this small village, and ev- 
eryone their slaves. 

Although he was the village baker, 
M. Etienne did not bake bread during 
most of the German occupation. He 
couldn’t. In his ovens were baled-out 
RAF pilots and crews. Etienne was a 
patriot and his zeal for the welfare 
of RAF men was often surpassed by 
his prudence. 

To complete his plan, he had to 
have an accomplice. He won over to 
his side another baker, who baked 
bread for his own customers as well 
as for those of M. Etienne. 

And that was why every morning 
Etienne had to creep through the 
streets, avoiding the Gestapo and 
Wahrmacht. He went to his friend, 
collected his loaves, and sold them 
in his own shop. And not once did the 
German realize what was happening. 

To M. Etienne and his friend do 
many RAF men owe their lives. But 
there is one question that I had to 
ask this baker: “Why did not the 
Germans look into or light the fires?” 

The answer is they did. But as M. 
Etienne says: “That is another 
story!”—Bakers’ National Association 
Review, London. 


+ * * 
MIDNIGHT CHIMES, 1948 
Far off in town, where they are 


swung 

Each clapper is an awesome 
tongue. 

Across the white, white fields, 
they seem 


Blown-of-glass bells in a dream, 

As faint, as mystically-sweet, 

As April chimes that wake th: 
wheat. 

On, on, they wing, mile afte: 
mile— 

We, sitting up to hear them, 
smile 

And raise our glasses, red with 
cheer, 

To what may come in this New 
Year. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLEE 
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THE SIMPLE FACTS ABOUT PRICES 


HE special session of Congress just ended 

completed the minimum requirements for 
which it was called into being when it passed the 
authorization and appropriation bills that pro- 
vided funds to supply food and other essentials 
to several distressed European nations for a tem- 
porary period, pending the development of some 
longer-range program as proposed by Secretary 
Marshall. 

The passage of this legislation, however, 
proved mostly a sideshow attraction. Inflation, 
better known to the average man as the soaring 
cost of living, was the central theme of the debat- 
ing and political maneuvering. The approach to 
this sizzling subject by both parties was wary and 
cautious and the principal search was less for 
sound palliatives than for a handy bystander on 
whom to unload some blame. It would take an 
adding machine to count the number of brickbats 
aimed at distillers, the grain trade, food merchan- 
disers and others in the past few weeks in Wash- 
ington. 

No political leader stated the simple facts 
about high prices. Apparently it is not good poli- 
tics to tell the American public that the high 
prices of basic commodities—which in turn even- 
tually set all price and wage levels—are the ex- 
tra taxes this nation is paying in its attempt to 
restore normal economic life in war devastated 
countries throughout the world. At the level of 
prewar exports, our present production of grain 
and steel and other basic commodities would 
swamp domestic markets and within a little while 
the problem would not be how to keep prices down 
but rather how to support them. 

We have an opinion that this simple truth is 
well known to individual members of the admin- 
istration and the Congress. The sound and the 
fury may increase when Congress assembles again 
in Washington but action is likely to stop short of 
any drastic enactments of industry or price con- 
trol. The so-called anti-inflation bill that passed in 
the closing days of the special session offers a set of 
gestures that can be made in the next few months. 
Although there is some indication that an impor- 
tant industry or two may seek to use the author- 
ization provided in the law for voluntary price 
and allocation agreements, it is doubtful if any- 
thing can be worked out that would be effective 
in reducing prices or acceptable to the adminis- 
tration under any terms satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual industries themselves. 

Meanwhile, we are moving toward a new north- 
ern hemisphere grain crop. With more favorable 
weather this year in Europe and good fortune in 
North America, there is hope that the acute 
phases of food shortage will be over and that a 
more normal export level and a better corn crop 
will take much of the steam out of food prices, 
at least. , 

e@ee@ 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


MID the numerous letters which we have re- 

ceived from old associates since the war’s 
end has opened the doors to communication, is one 
which we cannot forbear printing in this column 
because of its writer, Mr. Witsenburg, Jr., hav- 
ing been so long known to us. 

Mr. Witsenburg’s letter is almost identical, 
Save in phraseology, with other letters we have 
had from old friends overseas and which we hope 
to present to our readers from time to time in 
the future. 

Meanwhile, it seems appropriate to extend to 
all of our Netherlands friends our congratulations 
upon the mighty efforts they are making to re- 
Store their industries, and particularly, under 
sreat difficulties, their flour trade, which former- 
ly and for so long a time was so valuable to us. 

“As this year will soon be to the end,” writes 
Mr. Witsenburg, “we wish to express you here- 
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with our sincere best wishes for a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy and prosperous New Year, hop- 
ing that all your wishes may be realized. 

“When looking back at this ending year we 
may not say that we are discontented. Of course, 
it is sure, that government restrictions are still 
limiting the volume of our trade on a large scale 
and this will be the case with most firms in this 
country, who are dependent upon supplies from 
abroad. On the other hand, however, comparing 
the situation of Holland with that of other na- 
tions which are also suffering the consequences 
of the past horrible war, we must admit that 
our position is not at all worst. We and with 
us the whole Dutch people, it is sure, are there- 
fore fulfilled with feelings of deep thankfulness 
and gratitude to your country and the other al- 
lies who liberated us a few years ago and helped 
us in these postwar times in such a magnificent 
manner. 

“We thank you also very much for what you 
have always done on our behalf, helping us to re- 
solve any kind of difficulties and it is a very pleas- 
ant thought for us indeed that we may always 
rely upon your good advice and kind intercession 
which we appreciate very much.” 


ABOUT MISS BROEKMAN—AND 
OURSELVES 


T is our pleasure to present, spread over many 

columns of .space in this issue, an autobio- 
graphical accounting of Miss Luna Finnie Broek- 
man’s half century of service to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, to the flour importers of Britain and 
the Continent of Europe, and to the flour export- 
ers of Canada and the United States. Miss Broek- 
man does not, of course, praise herself or her 
work, and this necessitates the further statement 
which we make here. We say nothing of the value 
of her work, measured in terms of benefit to 
those for whom we hope it has been important; 
that can best be left to the judgment of export- 
ing millers and the importers of their products. 
But for ourselves we can say that her long de- 
votion to duty has been an inspiration and her 
understanding of our philosophy of service to the 
trades with which we are associated has contrib- 
uted greatly to the success of an unusual adven- 
ture in business journalism. 

Because of its long continuity, Miss Broekman’s 
career in the London office of The Northwestern 
Miller is in a sense symbolical, and what we say 
of her must be said of the chain of executive 
management that dates back to the foundation 
of the office in 1894. She is the product of that 
executive direction. Most formative among in- 
fluences of this kind was the personality and the 
32-year-long management of Mr. C. F. G. Raikes 
which ended in 1940 with an illness that perma- 
nently impaired his health. 

Mr. Raikes brought rare qualities of friend- 
ship and sagacity into his work in the London 
office. His business experience was intercontinental 
— in fact, his knowledge of flour manufacture 
and of international trading in flour extended over 
the major bread-consuming areas of both hemi- 
spheres. Whereas one of his predecessors, Mr. 
Kingsland Smith, journeyed round the world in 


=. 


quest of factual grounding that would be helpful 
in building American flour trade abroad, Mr. 
Raikes concentrated upon those great markets 
of the British Isles, the Continent of Europe and 
the ports of the Mediterranean Sea which chiefly 
provided demand for this continent’s flour during 
the most fabulous period of its export experience. 

This reference to the distinguished performance 
of Mr. Raikes in the foreign field is no valedictory. 
Although in retirement from active duty, he still 
holds his place among the “elder statesmen” of 
the Miller Publishing Co. His was the guiding 
hand in the selection and appointment of Mr. 
George E. Swarbreck as his successor in the 
management of the London office. 

Quixotic it may be, in the light of what has 
happened to the export flour trade of this con- 
tinent within recent years, to maintain a branch 
office of this publication in a field where only a 
restoration of private trading can make it profit- 
able. But Mr. Raikes is optimistic, Miss Broek- 
man is optimistic, Mr. Swarbreck is optimistic, 
our foreign advertisers are optimistic (as evi- 
denced by the fact that they have remained ad- 
vertisers through thick and thin, through war 
and peace), and exporters from the American 
continent are not wholly without faith that better 
times will come and better counsels prevail in 
the area of global commerce and business comity 
among nations. 

And in any case The Northwestern Miller does 
not easily abandon a living tradition. Having par- 
ticipated in the founding of this continent’s ex- 
port trade in flour, it probably would be among the 
last to resist those destructive tendencies of world 
trade and those evil and misguided devices of 
quarrelsome peoples which have brought that 
trade to its present state of chief dependence 
upon the temporary emergency of world hunger 
and the transient generosity of men and nations. 
The London office of The Northwestern Miller 
will remain an outpost in what, no less for the 
sake of world peace than for the money balance 
upon the trader’s ledger, must be an unremitting 
struggle to wrest world commerce from the 
hands of political dictatorship and to restore it 
to the democracy of private trading. 


A LEFT TURN 


HE action of the Department of State in 

withdrawing from the French government 
the authority to purchase flour in normal chan- 
nels of commercial procurement in the United 
States is an undesirable step backward from the 
free enterprise principle we supposedly cherish 
and which we presumably are defending in lend- 
ing our assistance to western Europe. 

It is somewhat ironical that enactment of the 
bill to provide temporary financial aid to France 
and several other countries should be made the 
occasion for establishment of an American gov- 
ernment policy which is directly at odds with 
one of the fundamental purposes of the appro- 
priation itself. 

For the interim aid bill is in part a human- 
itarian effort to relieve suffering of distressed and 
hungry people and in another part an instru- 
ment for convincing western Europe that the 
principles of autocratic government, whether of 
fascist or communistic brands, is less suitable for 
the development of freedom, peace and pros- 
perity than our own type of democratic system 
with its heavy reliance on individual freedom of 
choice in both the political and economic fields. 

It still remains to be proved to an unbiased 
observer that large-scale buying of wheat and its 
products by a single agency, commercial or gov- 
ernment, has less bullish effect on wheat prices 
than an equally large aggregate of small trans- 
actions made privately by many buyers and sell- 
ers, particularly when the timing of such private 
purchases is spaced by the monthly quota device. 
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Holiday 
Greetings . 


from 











LOREN W. JOHNSON W. W. (BILL) SUDDUTH 
- - and for a more prosperous New Year VW 


call us at Victor 4384, Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY \ 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS: 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 








Cargill, Inc., Sees 
Nothing Yet to 
Alter Price Cycle 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThere appears to 
be nothing in the picture at present 
which would indicate when the pres- 
ent cycle of high grain prices will 
approach its close, Cargill, Inc., says 
in a year-end review of the current 
price situation as compared with that 
following World War I. 

“After the armistice of 1918, the 
price of wheat reached a high of 
$3.50 bu. on the Chicago market in 
December, 1919. By May of 1920, a 
decline had set in, and the price was 
down to $1.60 by November, 1920,” 
the company says. 

“Thus, within a span of 24 months 
the cycle of wheat prices had run its 
course. 

“With that experience as a back- 
ground, the developments after World 
War II appear to be moving at a rel- 
atively slow rate. In the 32 months 
which have passed since V-E Day, the 
price of wheat in Chicago has ad- 
vanced to a high of about $3.25 bu., 
and there appears to be nothing in 
the picture today which would indi- 
cate when the present cycle will ap- 
proach its close. Just this month 
Brazil was reported to have bought 
18 million bushels of Argentine wheat 
at a price of $5.22, basis U.S. dollars, 
f.o.b. Argentina. This figures about 
$5.60 delivered to European ports 
and $5.60 is the equivalent of $3.30 
on the basis of the 1920 U.S. gold dol- 
lar. And $3.30 is not quite as high 
as the actual world price of wheat 
delivered in Europe in 1920. 

“Unfortunately, the high price of 
Argentine wheat is not reflected back 
to the producers, whose price is $1.62 
bu., compared with the $5.22 export 
price at ports. Governments in other 
wheat producing countries, including 
Europe, have also held down prices 
to producers, through controls on 
grain marketing. Canadian wheat 
acreage has increased since 1943, but 
is still well below the 1939 and 1940 
level. Undoubtedly the wheat acre- 
age would have been at an all-time 
high if the farmer had received the, 
full world price. In the U.S., through 
the competitive system of private 
enterprise and free domestic markets, 
farmers have been recompensed for 
the full U.S. export price. It is evi- 
dent, however, that government ex- 
port controls have established export 
prices for wheat below the world 
price. 

“These conditions explain the dis- 
parity in trends of wheat produc- 
tion. Harvests in Argentina and 
Europe have continued to shrink. 
Acreage has increased to some de- 


. gree in Canada and Australia, and to 


the greatest extent in the US. It is 
the natural reaction of farmers to 
the incentive or lack of incentive in 
the prices they receive. 

“The function of price is that of 
balancing supply and demand factors, 
and promoting the proper adjust- 
ments of production and consump- 
tion. The imposition of bureaucratic 
controls places a serious burden on 
the economic system that prevents 
the adjustments which are necessary 
to meet changing conditions. Inter- 
ference with the free operation of the 
law of supply and demand will not 
alter the ultimate price level which 
will be required to bring about equi- 
librium. All that will have been ac- 
complished will be to extend the pe- 
riod of chaos and human misery.” 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 

@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 














CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Addres 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita”’ 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuive Co., Inman, Kan 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








The Moundridge Milling Co 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUF 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Specio! Markets Division 


WINTHROP -STEARNS Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


@ The businesses formerly conducted by Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc. and Frederick Stearns & 
Company are now owned by Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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High Food Prices 
Blamed on Buying 
by Government 


WASHINGTON — Skyrocketing 
food prices to wage earners are the 
direct result of government buying 
for overseas gifts, Rep. Clare E. Hoff- 
man of Michigan declared in a review 
of 1947 wheat purchases. 

“What is demonstrated so clearly 
by the figures in wheat is true in 
some degree of almost every other 
basic commodity. The government is 
bidding against the people in every 
market. .Every pound of food and 
clothing purchased for overseas con- 
signment is taken from the open mar- 
ket, in direct competition with urgent 
needs at home. Because the govern- 
ment commands superior buying pow- 
er: with the taxpayers’ money, every 
other nation in the world has first call 
on bountiful American supplies of 
food, clothing and shelter. The Ameri- 
can people get a chance to buy only 
what the Truman thinkers leave for 
them after supplying the give-away 
export demand,” said Rep. Hoffman. 

“Perhaps the Senate committee 
headed by Sen. Ferguson and the An- 
dresen House committee will give us 
a look behind the curtain of secrecy 
where the Commodity Credit Corp. 
functions,” Rep. Hoffman said. 

The U.S. is shipping wheat to for- 
eign lands so fast that American port 
facilities are overtaxed by the tide 
of outbound grain, Rep: Hoffman de- 
clared. 

Since the new crop began July 1, 
1947, Rep. Hoffman said, the CCC 
has purchased 187,385,777 bu. wheat 
in the U.S., plus 25,759,388 additional 
bushels in the form of export flour. 
This means the U.S. consigned 213 
million bushels abroad through No- 
vember. During the same five months, 
total wheat consumption at home was 
only 275 million bushels. 

Rep. Hoffman pointed out that dur- 
ing July, 1947, the first month of 
the new crop year, the CCC purchased 
58,600,000 bu. wheat and flour for ex- 
port, while all flour mills at home 
ground only 55 million bushels for the 
same month. 

The official figures show that the 
government moves in and out of the 
wheat market at will. Some days it 
purchases as much as 15 million bush- 
els, and other days as little as 25,000. 


Seldom in American. history has the © 


government dominated so completely 
the major wheat markets of the land. 
This situation has created a bonanza 
for insiders—speculators who are in a 
position to know from their frierids 
in government on a given day wheth- 
er the CCC is going to purchase 10 
million bushels that day, or none at 
all, said Rep. Hoffman. 

On July 1, wheat closed on the 
Chicago market at $2.19% for Sep- 
tember delivery. Then the govern- 
ment stepped in to take absolute 
command of the market, with in-and- 
out buying operations which usually 
ranged from 1 million to 15 million 
bushels daily. 

As a result, Rep. Hoffman said, 
wheat moved up from $2.20 bu. July 
1 to $2.31 Aug. 1. Two months later, 
Oct. 1, the price had advanced to 
$2.91 for December delivery. Still the 
government purchase orders poured 
in upon the markets, at an average 
rate of more than a million bushels 
every day. By Nov. 20, wheat had 
advanced to $3.03 bu., Chicago. 





Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMills 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ad 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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Canadian Bakers 
Feel Effect of 


Import Restrictions 


TORONTO—Canadian bakers will 
feel the effect of the recently an- 
nounced import restriction program 
by the banning of a long list of com- 
modities of American and foreign 
origin. The following are items per- 
taining to the baking trade which 
have been banned entirely from im- 
port into Canada: 

Preparations of cocoa or chocolate; 
ginger and spices, ground N.O.P., nut- 
meg and mace, ground; compressed 
yeast, table salt; fruits, fresh in their 
natural state; fruits, dried, desiccat- 
ed, evaporated or dehydrated; dates, 
dried, unpitted, in bulk; fruits and 
peels, crystallized, glace, candied or 
drained; honey in the comb or other- 
wise; nuts of all kinds, glucose or 
grape sugar, glucose syrup and corn 
syrup; flavoring powders, custard 
powders and jelly powders. 

Permits will be required of manu- 
facturers making certain imports of 
bakery equipment. This comes under 
the jurisdiction of C. D. Howe’s de- 
partment of reconstruction and sup- 
ply and permits will be issued at the 
discretion of the department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE H. BOOTH, FLOUR 
FIRM SALES HEAD, DEAD 


WINNIPEG — George H. Booth, 
general sales manager of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., died here 
Dec. 23. He had been in ill health 
for some time. 

Mr. Booth had been active in the 
milling trade for the past 40 years, 
and all of that time was spent with 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
He started in the sales office at 
Keewatin, Ont., and advanced stead- 
ily to the top position in the sales 
department of the organization. 

He was born in Dublin, Ireland, and 
was a member of many organization, 
among them the Calgary Masonic 
Lodge, the Scottish Rite and the 
Shrine. 


——BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
SUPPLIES RUNNING LOW 


TORONTO — The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association reports that de- 
liveries of winter wheat are very 
poor and only those mills with wheat 
in storage can look forward with any 
degree of certainty to any winter 
grind. Unfortunately the mills that 
depend on the milling of winter 
wheat are generally the ones which 
do not have the storage facilities or 
finances to build up large stocks of 
wheat for future milling. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY T. SWART DIES 
WINNIPEG — Henry T. Swart, a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change since 1904, died here Dec. 20. 
He was a member of the firm of 
Hallet Carey & Swart of which the 
controlling interest, up until 1939, 

















had been held by Hallet & Carey, 
Minneapolis. Mr. Swart retired from 
the grain business in 1941. When he 
first came to Winnipeg in 1904, he 
registered the Zenith Grain Co., of 
which he was president and general 
manager. The registration of that 
firm was cancelled in 1936. In addi- 
tion to being a partner in the firm 
of Hallet Carey & Swart, he also 
represented some New York interests 
on the Winnipeg market. Born in 
Minnesota, Mr. Swart had been in 
the grain business in Duluth before 
coming to Winnipeg in 1904. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
ALLIED TRADES GROUP 


TORONTO — F. Woodburn, Lever 
Bros., Ltd., was elected president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, Inc., at a recent meeting here. 
N. Tolton, Standard Brands, Ltd., 
was named vice president. Other of- 
ficers elected were E. A. McGovern, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., treasurer, 
and E. Floody, Bakers Journal, sec- 
retary. 
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E. STIVER ELECTED HEAD 
OF ONTARIO FEED GROUP 


TORONTO — The Ontario Retail 
Feed Dealers Assn. had a large at- 
tendance at its annual convention 
in Toronto Dec. 10. 

The following officers were elected: 
honorary president, W. M. VanSickle, 
Campbellville; president, E. Stiver, 
Unionville; vice president, W. R. 
Pierce, Almonte; vice president, C. P. 
Bechtel, Kitchener, and treasurer, C. 
A. Martin, Milton. 

The retiring president, Mr. Van 





Sickle, was presented with a gift in 
appreciation of his efforts in the 
founding and establishing of the asso- 
ciation. In the evening the members 
and guests were entertained at a 
banquet by the grain trade and allied 
lines. 





Recollections 





(Continued from page 24) 


office and began to run it as best I 
could, minus records and equipment. 
As the weeks and months went by 
the office began to take normal 
shape, but on May 10, 1941, only five 
months later, it was again totally 
destroyed, as that floor had become 
a raging furnace and all the firms 
that had been the victims of the first 
fire and settled there again lost their 
offices, including Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., Ltd., Sidney Smith, Ltd., and 
ourselves. So did Crawford & Law 
(Mr. Lyndsell), C. E. Feast & Co., 
and many others, who had settled in 


_ other buildings, which were involved 


in fires from incendiary bombs. These 
fires swept through Mark Lane, 
Mincing Lane and great areas of the 
center part of the City. This: again 
occurred at a weekend and on the 
following Monday morning I found 
myself again without an office. 
Fortunately, the second floor of the 
building was saved and was vacant, 
so we victims were all transferred 
by our landlords, the Corn Exchange 
Company, to this floor, which we 
have since occupied. Once again we 
all had to set about furnishing our 
offices, which was not so easy this 
time, as the call on office furniture 
at a reasonable price had been so 
abnormal, but with just the bare ne- 





THE CORN TRADE—British feed men call themselves the corn trade, 
hence the slogan on the truck above, containing an exhibit playing up the 
part of the agricultural industry in England’s economy. The National 
Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants has adopted “Serving 
Agriculture and the Nation” as the motto of the feed dealer. This truck 
recently represented the industry in the traditional mile-long procession 
associated with the election of the Lord Mayor of London. The design 
shows the various farm commodities linked by tapes with the end food 


product. 
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cessities we started up again. I man- 
aged to get hold of an old Oliver 
typewriter, which served me all the 
war years, for even now typewriters 
are at a premium. 

Once during the flying bomb period 
it seemed as if we were going to be 
victims again, as one flew over our 
part of the City, and it sounded as 
if we were in the direct line, but it 
fell in the river by London Bridge 
without doing serious damage. It was 
a very tense five minutes I can tell 
you! 

Mr. Raikes was away from London, 
convalescing from his illness, during 
the time London was the enemy’s 
main target, but he returned later 
and during another bad bombing 
period he and Mrs. Raikes narrowly 
escaped being killed when the frag- 
ment of a very heavy bomb, which 
exploded just outside their apartment 
building, passed clean through their 
bedroom, when normally they would 
have been in bed. Fortunately, on 
hearing the sirens they went down- 
stairs to a friend’s apartment, which 
escaped damage, and so did they. The 
damage to their apartment, however, 
forced them to leave. London again 
and during their stay in the west of 
England, Mrs. Raikes died. From that 
time until he went to America Mr. 
Raikes lived with his daughter. 

My plans for the future are vari- 
ous. At first I shall be working with 
the new manager, Mr. Swarbreck, to 
help him gather up the threads of the 
office. Then I plan to make a trip 
to America and Canada and later 
I hope to make some trips to the 
continent and Scandinavia, to visit 
the many friends I have made during 
my business career in our London of- 
fice. I have spent many holidays on 
the continent, especially in Holland 
where I have relatives. I have also 
been to Gibraltar, North Africa, 
Spain, Switzerland and Germany, as 
well as to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Cornwall, Yorkshire, and many other 
parts of England. 

My hobbies are music and garden- 
ing and these are going to fill many 
hours of my future leisure. My sister 
and I live together in our own little 
house in one of the northern suburbs 
of London and where we shall re- 
main until such time as we can find 
another to suit our needs—with a fair 
sized garden—at the seaside. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

DAVID KENNEDY APPOINTED 

MONTREAL — The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., recently announced 
the appointment of David Kennedy as 
assistant manager of the feeds divi- 
sion, Montreal. 
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DULUTH LEADS IN 1947 
BUFFALO GRAIN LOADINGS 


BUFFALO—Duluth led in loadings 
of grain for the Buffalo harbor dur- 
ing the past navigation season, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Corn Exchange of Buffalo. This city 
received 130,188,679 bu., or 8,304,538 
more than in 1946. 

Rank of ports contributing were: 
Duluth 92,219,909 bu., Chicago 18,- 
633,148, Ft. William 12,599,323, Mil- 
waukee 3,810,107, Port Arthur 2,715,- 
788, and Toledo 210,404. 

Most of the grain from Ft. William 
was shipped late in the year. That 
port, which at one time shipped more 
than 200 million bushels here in one 
season, failed to load any cargoes for 
Buffalo until late in October. 

The late season rush of grain to 
this city, being about a quarter of the 
total for the whole season, was 
shipped in the last six weeks. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ° CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 














“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





























Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 






































High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








King Milling Company 








Farm Cash Receipts 
Estimated for 1947 
at $30.3 Billion 


WASHINGTON — Cash receipts 
form farm marketings in 1947 are 
tentatively estimated at $30 billion, 
22% above last year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

With government payments of 
about $340 million, cash receipts in 
1947 will total around $30.3 billion or 
19% more than in 1946. Government 
payments this year are 60% below 
those of 1946. The decline is due 
largely to the expiration of the pro- 
duction payment programs for dairy 
products, beef cattle, sheep and lambs 
June 30, 1946. 

Gross income in 1947, including 
home consumption and the rental 
value of dwellings in addition to cash 
receipts, is estimated at $34.6 billion. 
Production expenses total about $16.6 
billion. The $18 billion difference rep- 
resents the realized net income of 
farm operators in 1947. All three of 
these preliminary estimates are about 
one fifth over 1946. 


Marketings Greater 

The volume of farm marketings in 
1947 is estimated to be about 3% 
above 1946. Marketings of livestock 
and products by months were approx- 
imately the same as last year, except 
in June .and September. In 1946, 
marketings of meat animals in the 
two months were severely curtailed 
because of anticipation of price de- 
control. Marketings of crops prob- 
ably were a little higher in nearly all 
months in 1947 than in 1946. These 
gains reflected increased sales in 1947 
from the record 1946 corn crop, the 
huge 1947 wheat crop, and the rela- 
tively good cotton crop. 

While total marketings of farm 
products in 1947 did not change 
greatly from 1946, prices for all farm 
products gained an average of about 
19%. During the first six months, 
higher prices accounted for about 
three fourths of the 39% gain in cash 
receipts. In the last half year, they 
accounted for five sixths of the total 
gain of 13%. 

Cash receipts from livestock and 
products in 1947 are estimated at 


ARE YOU A 
TOP-FLIGHT 
SALES 

EXECUTIVE? 


A large Canadian Milling Com- 
pany with National distribution 
requires the services of an ex- 
perienced sales executive for the 
position of divisional sales man- 
ager. The man we require will 
be between the ages of 35 to 45, 
with a proven background of 
successful selling and adminis- 
tration—able to assume respon- 
sibility and direct others. Reply 
to 9081, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, 1007 Lumsden Building, To- 
ronto, Ont. 
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about $16.9 billion, 23% above 1946, 
Most of this increase was in meat ani- 
mals, which gained nearly 40%. Prices 
of all meat animals rose about one 
third, with prices of hogs running es- 
pecially high compared with 1946. 
Receipts from dairy products were 
about 10% greater than last year, 
with prices about 13% higher. Re- 
ceipts from poultry and eggs were 
probably 6% above 1946, with prices 
gaining more than 10%. 


Crop Receipts Up 


Receipts from crops in 1947 are 
estimated at around $13.1 billion, one 
fifth more than in 1946. Crop prices 
averaged 15% higher. The largest in- 
creases in cash receipts were in food 
grains and cotton. Receipts from food 
grains were two thirds greater than 
last year, with prices up about one 
third. Cash receipts from cotton were 
up two fifths, mostly because of the 
larger crop. 

For December, total cash receipts 
from farm marketings are estima‘ed 
at about $2.7 billion, 11% greater 
than last year. Prices show about the 
same percentage gain. Total receipts 
from livestock and products are ex- 
pected to be about the same as last 
year, with average prices slightly 
higher than in December, 1946. Re- 
ceipts from crops may be up about 
one fourth from December, 1946, 
largely because of higher prices. Most 
crop groups are expected to share in 
this gain. With the usual seasonal 
decline in volume of farm market- 
ings, total cash receipts in December 
may be down about 15% from No- 
vember—livestock and products about 
7% and crops 22%. 
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1948 FLAX ACREAGE GOAL 
EXPECTED TO BE REACHED 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 1948 flaxseed 
acreage should come close to the gov- 
ernment’s goal of 4,300,000, unless 
there are some unusual changes in 
the price relationships of flax with 
other grains between now and plant- 
ing time in the Northwest, according 
to the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 

In Texas, California and Arizona 
plantings may total 100,000 to 125,- 
000 acres larger than the govern- 
ment’s goals. On Jan. 9, the govern- 
ment will release its first estimate 
of acreage planted to flax in these 
three states. A preliminary private 
survey of the northwestern flax grow- 
ing area indicates that a slight re- 
duction in the flaxseed acreage may 
be expected. Thirty selected farmers, 
when questioned on the matter, indi- 
cated that they planned an average 
reduction of 8% in their flaxseed 
acreage. 

There has been no change in the 
price of flaxseed, which remains at 
$7 bu., Minneapolis. Receipts are 
light. At Minneapolis 158 cars were 
received last week, against 80 a ycar 
ago, while at Duluth 34 cars were 
received, compared with 6 a year 220. 

It is reported that the Argeniine 
government’s price to farmers, f.0.b. 
railroad cars in Buenos Aires, for 
new crop flaxseed, 96% pure basis, 
will be 30 pesos per 100 kilos. This 
price is the same as the 1946-47 price 
and is equivalent to $2.2685, U.S. cur- 
rency, per bu. It will be recalled that 
some weeks ago the Argentine g0Vv- 
ernment indicated increases in the 
prices to be paid farmers in 1947-48 
for their wheat, rye and oats. It 
seems to be the policy of the Argen- 
tine government to discourage the 
growing of flaxseed and to reempha- 
size the growing of feed grains and 
wheat, the A-D-M Co. says. 
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Monthly “Promotion Calendar” 


Planned for Retailers by ARBA 


CHICAGO—The Associated Retail 
Bakers of America has announced 
plans for a monthly merchandising 
service which will call to its mem- 
bers’ attention “promotable days” 
and also point out available advertis- 
ing,; promotional and merchandising 
material with which retail bakers 
could tie in locally. 

The service will be called the 
“ARBA Promotion Calendar” and 
the first issue—February, 1948—will 
go into the mails Jan. 15. 

Firms allied with the baking in- 
dustry have been invited by R. J. 
Christopher, acting secretary of 
ARBA, to cooperate with the service. 


Trend Cited 


“We are conscious of a strong and 
progressive trend wherein retail bak- 
ers are anxious to tie-in locally with 
naiional consumer advertising created 
to stimulate demand for baked foods 
—even though these foods may be 
baked at home as well as purchased 
in their shops,” Mr. Christopher said. 

‘In line with this broader thinking 
on the part of ARBA members we 
propose to report, as a part of this 
calendar, other advertising, promo- 
tion and merchandising material 
geared for retail bakers, name the 
source of supply and briefly describe 
the material. For example on our 
February, 1948, issue, along with oth- 
er information we shall point out 
that Feb. 15-22 is National Cherry 
Week and send along some window 
streamers promoting that occasion. 
One allied firm has a promotion kit 
that ties in with Valentine’s Day that 
is available to bakers at cost. This 
also will likely be reported. All allied 


firms on our list are invited to par- 
ticipate.” 

An ARBA committee of bakers will 
be the judge of what material is to 
be included in the reports. 


Schedules Given 


Mailing date of the releases will be 
the first week of the preceding month, 
and the closing date for contributions 
will be ‘the first day of the second 
preceding month, Mr. Christopher 
said. 

“There is no charge for this serv- 
ice to any firms cooperating as out- 
lined, nor is there any added charge 
to our members receiving this serv- 
ice,’ Mr. Christopher announced. 
“When possible we will mail along 
with our calendar the material from 
allied firms, if available in necessary 
quantity and if labor or cost of mail- 
ing is not too high. All such material 
will be held in strict confidence until 
release date. It will be handled by 
this office and no outside firms al- 
lowed to view the material in ad- 
vance.” 
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IOWA BAKERS CHANGE 
"48 CONVENTION DATES 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA — The 
dates of the 1948 convention of the 
Iowa Bakers Assn. have been changed 
to May 18-19, according to an an- 
nouncement by Don Jackson, Ideal 
Pastry Shop, Marshalltown, secretary 
of the organization. The convention, 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel 
Savery in Des Moines, was previously 
set for May 19-20. 
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BUDDY" 


FLOUR 


As we come into a New Year it is well to 


remember an old adage . . . that perma- 


nent sales gains can be based only on first- 


rate quality of product. We keep that in 
mind always in milling SNOBUDDY. 


That’s why this superior flour has so many 
y 


long-time friends. 


a 


Our 70th Year of Service 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











SCHULTZ,BAUJAN&CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, 





FLOURS | 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


4,000 CWT. FLOUR DANY . « ONE MILLION BUSHEL STORAGE 


S4t.1875 ILLINOIS 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $220: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1862 


DULUTH 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 











*““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


— 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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AIB PRESENTATION—L. E. Caster (right), president of the American 
Institute of Baking, is shown above making the presentation of a gradu- 
ation certificate to William H. Braun, Pittsburgh, president of the 51st AIB 
school of baking class. The ceremonies of the graduation were held Dec. 


18 in Chicago. 


Fourth Postwar Class Finishes 
Course at Baking School of AIB 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute of Baking graduated its 51st 
baking class, the fourth postwar 
class, in commencement exercises in 
the auditorium of the People’s Gas, 
Light & Coke Co., Dec. 13. 

Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of 
AIB, presided at the graduation exer- 
cises welcoming guests and introduc- 
ing the speakers. Lloyd R. Merrill, 
a former graduate of the school, ex- 
tended the alumni greetings to the 
class. 

One of the high points of interest 
was the awarding of the C. B. Mori- 
son Memorial Award. Victor E. Marx, 
chairman of the trustees of the fund, 
briefly told of the life of C. B. Mori- 
son and the history of the fund estab- 
lished to perpetuate his memory. Mr. 
Marx presented the award to Lyman 
S. Spencer, San Francisco, Cal. This 
award, a collection of basic and im- 
portant books on the baking industry, 
is given to the man in each class 
whose work and advancement are 
most outstanding. 


“Make Ideas Pay” 


The commencement address was 
given by Fred L. Cobb, president, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., past president of the board of 
AIB. He urged the students to make 
the many good ideas they have re- 
ceived pay dividends. 

“In building a business,” he said, 
“avoid the mistakes made by others 
in the industry as well as the repeti- 
tion of your own mistakes. Attack 
business with improved production, 
better advertising and better mer- 
chandising. The goal for all bakers 
should be to increase the consump- 
tion of bakery products and to hold 
or augment present sales. Bakers 
have numerous competitors for the 
consumer’s dollar—other food indus- 
tries, housewives who bake for their 
families, manufacturers of commodi- 
ties other than food. Competitive dt- 
titudes toward fellow bakers are dan- 
gerous.” 

Mr. Cobb urged the graduates to 
become affiliated with local and na- 
tional trade associations. 


“These associations help to discour- 
age competition among bakers,” he 
said. “By active participation in as- 
sociation work, bakers contribute not 
only to the industry but to the solu- 
tion of their own problems. The prob- 
lems of incessant change must be met. 
Bakers should explore new ideas, 
work on new and better products and 
examine new evidence. A progressive 
baker must have a desire to do some- 
thing different and devote thought to 
the need for change.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cobb stated that 
the “heritage of the baking industry 
has brought honor and great respon- 
sibilities to the graduates.” 

“If bakers remember that this is 
a service industry. and pursue their 


5ist AIB CLASS GRADUATES—The 5ist class of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, was graduated 
Dec. 138. In a picture taken at an earlier gathering, the 


students are, left to right: 


Row 1—James R. Fay; Lawton a ad John H. Kuhs; G. 


careers honestly and ably, they will 
be successful,” he said. 


Farewell Talks Given 


Members of the faculty gave short 
farewell messages to the members of 
the class. William Walmsley, princi- 
pal of the school of baking, stressed 
the importance of loyalty to employ- 
ers and integrity in work. 

Louis E. Caster, president and 
chairman of the board of directors 
of AIB, addressed the students brief- 
ly. He pointed out that the justifica- 
tion for the existence of the baking 
industry is the service that the indus- 
try must give. Mr. Caster talked 
about the role of the institute in the 
industry and how the graduates 
through the standards they set may 
reflect credit on it. The certificates 
of graduation were presented to the 
students by Mr. Caster. 

The commencement program closed 
with farewells by the class officers— 
William H. Braun, president, and 


Clarence M. Collins, secretary-treas- 
urer—and with the presentation of 
the class gift by Leland Thompson, 
Jr. 
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BEST FOODS DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Best Foods at its Decem- 
ber meeting declared a dividend of 
$1 a share for the first half of the 
fiscal year, payable Jan. 23, and a 
dividend of 50¢ a share, payable 
April 23. This marks a change in 
policy as heretofore the board has 
considered dividend action semi-an- 
nually at its regular December and 
June meetings. Under the new policy 
dividend action will be considered 
at quarterly meetings and the action 
to be taken at the March, 1948, meet- 
ing was anticipated in December. 
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3 APPOINTMENTS MADE 
BY C. J. PATTERSON CO. 


KANSAS CITY—tThe C. J. Patter- 
son Co., bakery service organization 
in Kansas City, has embarked on a 
general expansion program, it was 
announced recently. C. J. Patterson, 
president, also announced three new 
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appointments in the service division 
of the company. 

Benjamin D. Crissey has been 
named director of sales. C. C. Bal- 
linger has been named bakery man- 
agement consultant. Neal G. Allen 
has been named production service 
manager. 


As director of sales, Mr. Crissey 
will supervise all the bakery services 
of the C. J. Patterson Co. In addi- 
tion, he has been charged with the 
marketing of the products and elec- 
tronic control instruments developed 
by the research staffs of the or- 
ganization, including the new bread- 
staling inhibitor “Sta-Soft,” developed 
by the C. J. Patterson Co.’s bread in- 
gredient technical group. 

Well known in the baking and al- 
lied industries, Mr. Crissey was for 
many years the Kansas City division- 
al sales manager for the Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. In addition, he was that com- 
pany’s special representative in New 
York City for some time. 

C. C. Ballinger’s new duties as bak- 
ery management consultant will] in- 
tensify his activities in the field of 
top executive-level bakery manage- 
ment work. Before his recent promo- 
tion, Mr. Ballinger was director of 
service for the C. J. Patterson Co. 
and has many years of experience 
in all phases of baking and bakery 
management. 

The technical problems involved in 
efficient production of quality bread 
products are the field of work for 
Neal G. Allen. Prior to his advance- 
ment Mr. Allen was field production 
service chief for the C. J. Patterson 
Co. 

C. J. Patterson said that public an- 
nouncements concerning the full 
scope of the company’s technical and 
managerial bakery services would be 
made in the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. A. THOMPSON DEAD 


TORONTO — R. A. Thompson, 87, 
for 30 years vice president of the 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
and at one time head of the old Do- 
minion Millers Assn., died recently at 
his home in Lynden, Ont. 


Row 3—Willard Hansen; Joseph J. Brennan; John J. Gedville; J 
Vance Daniel; George J. Kreps; Norman A. Major; Paul Cooke; 
George 8. Carrie; Anthony J. Spinello; Lowell E. Lehman; 3. J: 
Branigan; Edward J. Derst; Edmund Kowaleski; Clarence M. Col- 


lins; L. A. Snider; Broneslaw J. Dedinas; W. Warm. 


Row 4—Francis J. Deppe; Edgar Lutz; Allen T. Gilliland; Irvin 
0. Flotlin; Edwin 8. Daub; Brady Lee Mootz; Joseph H. Lubbe- 


husen; Ernest A. Seelig; Robert ©. Kurtz; Beaufford Alvin Mor- 
gan; Frank N. Brumbaugh; Roy F. Eachon; James N. Hicks, Jt; 


Herbert Pond; Charlies F. Edwards; Arthur L. Boals; Loren T. 


Jang. 


Row 5—Lawrence R. Hillman; Roger F. Cote; Parker Marshall; 
Don H. Fisher; Robert 8. Wolf; Oscar L. Mulford; Richard T- 


Wai 2 ee Leland 
H. Braan; 


Thompson, Jr.; David W. Walley: 
3; John W. Jones, 
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YUHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
of 


Chicago Board of "Trade | WABASH ELEVATOR 


Grain Ex : 
7 oo aoe, oe ad Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade * 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS j 


H. W. JOHNSTON 

















GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 






PGE RRO OTE aa Se, SAE 
































ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





GROWN 


MILLS 
FUsILARD, Cungen 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. ry FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY «© BAKERS © CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 


WOLF MILLING CO, 


























SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
wi Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








PERCY KENT 
sone PIGS 
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TWO GROUPS TO INSPECT 
NEW RUSSELL-MILLER MILL 


ALTON, ILL.—The recently com- 
pleted plant of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. will be given thorough 
tours of inspection by two groups 
Jan. 20 and 21. 

The first group will be made up of 
members of the Russell-Miller board 
of directors and branch managers. 
A meeting of the board will -be held 
Jan. 20 and the branch managers 
have beén invited to be present for 
the affair. 

The second meeting, Jan. 21, will 
be that of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers Assn., which will hold a business 
session at the Mineral Springs Hotel 
in the morning, with a tour of the 
new mill scheduled for the after- 
noon. 

William P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth, president of the 
Millers National Federation; Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary 
of the federation, and M. F. Mulroy, 
executive vice president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller company, will be speak- 
ers on the morning program that 
has been planned for the Illinois or- 
ganization. 

M. D. King, president of the M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., and 
president of the Illinois association, 
will preside at the meeting. It is ex- 
pected that the meeting will be at- 
ended by a number of millers from 
other states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS PLAN 
TO REDUCE SIZE OF PANS 


PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh whole- 
sale bakers and house-to-house bak- 
ers will change their pan sizes from 
12 in. to 10% in. for white bread pans 
only the first week in January. 

One large wholesale baker indicated 
that the change was being made to 
cooperate in “the government’s re- 
quest for this size bread.” 

“It affords a trifle more profit to 
bakers as the wholesale price of white 
bread will remain at 13%¢ Ib.,” he 
said. 

It is reported that retail bakers 
contemplate no change in their bread 
pan size and that no action will be 
taken by the bakers’ trade organiza- 
tions here to request retail bakers 
to change their bread pan sizes. 

“It is a matter for each individual 
retail baker to decide,” a leading re- 
tail baker commented. “It is not like- 
ly that retail bakers will make any 
_change in their bread pan sizes.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CO. 
BUYS OFFICE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY—The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co. has purchased 
a building at 1911 Baltimore St., 
which is being remodeled for the 
company’s Offices. It is expected that 
work will be completed and the build- 
ing ready for occupancy by June 1. 
About 11,000 square feet of space will 
be available. Present quarters of the 
company are at 1012 Baltimore St. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.49 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 18.49, as 
compared with 14.99 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 33.30, as compared with 
28.67 a year ago. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading mi 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE (C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 











_ Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








CARGILL 


veavae = Yy, willie 











Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


J. R. Kingman, Jr., director of the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, was married 
Dec. 29 to Miss Gwen Barrolls, Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada. The wedding took 
place at Calgary. 


L. T. Blom, who is leaving the sales 
staff of Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
St. Paul, to join the Maas-Keefe Co.,St. 
Paul, will be honored at a party Jan. 
2 by his office associates. Mr. Blom, 
who has served with Red Star for the 
past 22 years, will be given a watch 
by the company, a gift customarily 
presented to 25-year employees. Be- 
cause of Mr. Blom’s long and faith- 
ful service, he was included in the 
“25-year” custom, a company repre- 
sentative said. 


D. J. Ruhle, sales manager, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Ruhle will spend the New 
Year holidays in Miami, Fla., where 
they will root for the University of 
Kansas football team in its Orange 
Bowl game with Georgia Tech. 


Jack H. Rathbone, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
and his family visited relatives in 
Kansas City during Christmas week. 


E. S. Ferguson of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Ferguson, were in Kansas City for 
Christmas, visiting their daughter and 
her husband, W. E. Bindenagel, Kan- 
sas City manager for Cargill, Inc. 

~ 

Harry R. DeVore, manager, H. W. 
DeVore & Co., Toledo, Ohio, grain, 
and Mrs. DeVore, went to Wilming- 
ton, Del., for the Christmas week-end 
to visit their son, Robert, who is with 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
there, and was formerly connected 
with the editorial departments of the 
Washington Post and Collier’s maga- 
zine. 


J. B. Bedell, Bedell Flour Co., De- 
troit, Mich., who does a large flour 
jobbing business with the less-than- 
carlot trade, stopped off in Toledo for 
a visit Dec. 26. 

& 


J. F. Hall, operating the Farmers 
Feed Store, La Fayette, Ind., and also 
a flour brokerage business, was in 
Toledo for two days the week of 
Dec. 22. 

e 


Lewis W. Sanford, vice president 
and general manager of the Enid Ele- 
vator Corp., Enid, Okla., spent the 
Christmas holidays in Kansas City, 
where he formerly lived, and visited 
with friends on the Board of Trade. 

Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, and Mrs. Lake, visited their 
daughter’s family in Kansas City dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. 

oo 


Gus Fleischmann, New York flour 
broker, visited mill connections in the 
Southwest last week. 

a 


Henry H. Cate, president and gen- 


CARVERS—Here are four “chefs” of the Midland Flour Milling Co. aft- 
er carving portions of turkey for 130 guests at the Christmas party of 
the company Dec. 18 at the offices of the flour milling firm. Left to right, 
Gordon Wood, vice president and sales manager; Paul Uhlmann, Jr., sec- 
retary; R. R. McCreight, treasurer, and John Cain, president. Families 
of the company executives and the office staff attended the celebration. 


eral manager of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, spent the 
Christmas holidays with his family 
in Dallas, Texas. 


Burton M. Joseph, I. S. Joseph Co., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Dec. 26. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Dreyer, St. 
Louis, were holiday visitors in Kan- 
sas City with their sons, Charles B. 
Dreyer and Stanley Dreyer, of the 
Dreyer Commission Co. 


J. R. Thayer, Cleveland branch 
manager, bulk products, for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is vacationing in New 
Orleans, visiting his sister. 

+ 

©. N. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Buhler Mill & 
Elevator Co., carried on the tradition 
set by the late J. P. Regier in con- 
tributing a ton of flour to the Big 
Brothers of Hutchinson for its annual 
basket treat to the needy. 

* 

Art C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager for the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., spent the 
Christmas holidays with his grand- 
children in Boonville, Mo. 

% 

Fifteen Pillsbury Mills, Inc., em- 
ployees of Oklahoma City were en- 
tertained with a Christmas party and 
luncheon in the Empire Room of the 
Black Hotel with Claude F. Tillma, 
Oklahoma City branch manager, act- 
ing as master of ceremonies. Mr. Till- 
ma, accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Ann Tillma, spent the Christ- 
mas holidays with relatives in Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

e 


Holiday visitors at Oklahoma City 
headquarters of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Assn. were R. A. McClintock, 
Enid, manager of the grain depart- 
ment of General Mills, Inc., south- 
western division; Adolph Mayer, Dal- 


las manager, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, and Owen Wimberly, vice pres- 
ident and manager of the Okeene 
branch of the Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co. 
co 

Several flour mill and brokerage 
offices in and around the New York 
Produce Exchange closed at noon 
Dec. 24, with parties taking the place 
of business. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., held 
a party at Churchills for the office 
and sales staff. H. J. Greenbank & 
Co. was host to friends in its offices 
in the exchange, and the International 
Milling Co. held an office party that 
noon. David Coleman, Inc., and Coul- 


ter & Coulter, Inc., are planning the. 


companies’ traditional entertainnment 
for the day before New Year’s. 


Cc. L. Fontaine, well known in the 
flour and feed industries and formerly 
in the millfeed business in Kansas 
City, is now operations advisor for 
transportation, milling and distribu- 
tion of local and imported grain for 
the South Korean Interim Govern- 
ment, making his headquarters at 
Seoul. Mr. Fontaine writes that there 
are about 1,000 rice mills in South 
Korea, but only two flour mills, both 
equipped with American machinery. 
Repair parts have been difficult to 
obtain, he says. 


Charton C. Frantz, president of the 
Frantz Co., Pittsburgh, sailed on the 
S.S. Borinquen Dec. 26 for Puerto 
Rico where he will visit with his son, 
Lt. Robert L. Frantz. 


R. M. Stangler, general manager 
of the North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, was presented with a 
gift during the Christmas party of 
the company. Mrs. Alma R. Oehler 
and L. B. Denison were in charge of 
the program, which 150 employees 
attended. 

* 


Philip R. Markley of P. R. Markley 
Co., Philadelphia, flew to Bermuda 


for the Christmas holidays. Mr. Mark- 
ley, who just completed a western 
business trip flying his own plane, 
took a commercial airliner to the Ba- 
hamas resort. 

& 


Leslie Ann Lingren, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Lingren, was born 
in a Minneapolis hospital Dec. 27. 
Mr. Lingren is bakery editor of The 
Northwestern Miller and associate 
editor of The American Baker. 


Cc. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, is 
in Florida over the Christmas hoii- 
days, and is not planning to return 
to Chicago until Jan. 5. 


L. ©. Chase, vice president and 
manager Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, spent the Christmas holiday 
with his son in Chicago, while J. W. 
Linden, sales director, bakery prod- 
ucts division, went to Omaha for the 
holiday. The annual party given by 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company 
at the plant was in full swing during 
the Christmas eve holiday Dec, 23. 


Floyd V. Lindstrom, production 
manager of the Frantz Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has returned to work after 
having successfully recuperated from 
a serious illness. 


Among recent visitors to the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade were Clar- 
ence Lee, J. C. Crouch Grain Co., 
Dallas, Texas, and J. H. Johntz, Jr., 
of the grain department of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills. 


L. C. Chase, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and general 
manager Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
together with Mrs. Chase, will sail 
Jan. 9 from New Orleans on a South 
American cruise. Mr. and Mrs. Chase 
will return about Feb. 1. 


DEATHS 


Frank H. Chapman, 85, formc” 
credit manager and member of the 
board of directors of the Russell-Mil!- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, died De: 
28 at his home. Born in Cambridg: 
Mass., Mr. Chapman moved to James 
town, N.D., as a young man and later 
came to Minneapolis. Before his r« 
tirement in 1934 he had been ass« 
ciated with Russell-Miller Co. for 4 
years. Mr. Chapman is survived b 
a daughter, Louise, Minneapolis. 


Fred H. Babcock, district manage! 
Graton & Knight Co., leather be! 
manufacturer, died in a hospital i: 
Minneapolis Dec. 25 following an op 
eration. He was 54 years old, and i 
survived by his widow, a daughter 
and two sons. 


Franklin H. Kooker, flour salesma! 
for the King Midas Flour Co. for 24 
years, died Dec. 22 at his home in 
Moosic, Pa. 
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7. S. BANKS, 74, PIONEER 
BUFFALO FLOUR MAN, DIES 


BUFFALO — Theodore S. Banks, 
74, widely known flour jobber and 
broker who was in business in this 
city for half a century, died Dec. 21 
at his home after a two months ill- 
ness. Mr. Banks was a familiar figure 
at many flour, macaroni and bakery 
conventions. 

He was born just outside of Buffalo, 
in Hamburg, the son of Levi and 
Sarah Husted Banks, and was edu- 
cated in Hamburg and in Buffalo. His 
first employment was with the North- 
ern Steamship Co. In 1895, he joined 
the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., for whom he sold their first 
barrel of flour trade-marked “Cere- 
sota.” From 1909 to 1914, he was Buf- 
falo manager of the Southwestern 


Theodore S. Banks 


Milling Co. In 1914, he became area 
Sales manager for the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Co., and then started his own 
flour jobbing and brokerage business. 
He retired in 1938, but when the war 
started he took a position in the pro- 
duction department of the Bell Air- 
craft Corp. Later he was distributor 
for United Hamilton Products, Inc. 

Mr. Banks was a 32nd degree Ma- 


“son and a former member of the 


Shrine. He was a charter member of 
the Ellicott and Buffalo Athletic 
Clubs, a past president of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Daisy I. Elms, a daughter, 
Mrs. Charles F. Thomas; a son, Mil- 
lard S. Banks, New York City, and 
three grandchildren. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT OUTLOOK 
EXCELLENT SINCE RAINS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Southwestern 
Oklahoma crops never looked better, 
said A. W. Erickson, Minneapolis 
Wheat authority, who has recently 
toured the wheat belts of the state. 
Mr. Erickson said there is more deep 
moisture than reports have indicated, 
With the moisture belt reaching into 
the central and central western sec- 
tions. 

Oklahoma’s wheat acreage for 1948 
Will be 6% above last year or a total 
acreage of 7.5 million. There is still 
More than 10% of wheat acreage in 
the panhandle to be planted. 

Contrary to dust bow] pessimists’ 
assertions that pastures are being 











converted into wheat fields, the large 
increase in acreage is principally a 
conversion of cotton, corn and barley 
acreage to wheat growing, particular- 
ly in the southwestern and west cen- 
tral counties. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that wild and legume hay pas- 
tures have substantially increased in 
acreage the past year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ANNUAL CO-OP CONVENTION 
TO HEAR COMMERCE CHIEF 


CHICAGO—Role of the American 
farmer in world recovery will be one 
of the important issues considered by 
members of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives when they meet 
for their 19th annual convention in 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel Jan. 5-9. 

W. Averell Harriman, secretary of 
commerce, will speak on the Euro- 
pean recovery program and its effect 
on American farmers. He also is ex- 
pected to discuss the role of farmer 
cooperatives in the American eco- 
nomic system. 

Norris E. Dodd, undersecretary of 
agriculture, is expected to outline the 
1948 plans of the department for 
meeting the food crisis. 

Opening session of the convention 
will be at a luncheon Jan. 5, at which 
Quentin Reynolds, West Springfield, 
Mass., president of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives will 
deliver his annual address. 

R. Douglas Stuart, Chicago, vice 
president of Quaker Oats Co., will 
speak on “How Agriculture and In- 
dustry Must Work Together.” John 
H. Davis will make his annual report 
as executive secretary, in which he 
will outline plans of the national 
council for 1948. 

J. E. Wells, Jr., Cooperative Bank 
Commissioner, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, will speak on “Financial Poli- 
cies of Cooperatives.” 

Homer L. Brinkley, Lake Charles, 
La., general manager of the Ameri- 
can Rice Growers Cooperative Assn., 
will report on the Food and Agricul- 
ture Conference held at Geneva last 
summer, John J. Riggle, Washington, 
D.C., member of the staff of the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, will tell of the International 
Trade Organization Conference at Ha- 
vana, from which he has just re- 
turned. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Cc. A. PARSON RETIRES 
DULUTH—C. A. Parson, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Globe Elevators division of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Duluth, for over 51 
years of service, has retired. Replac- 
ing Mr. Parson is C. A. Collins, who 
has recently been elected assistant 
treasurer of the F. H. Peavey Co. di- 
vision here. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUTCHINSON BOARD GIVES 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 











HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — More. 


than 40 millers, grain men and rail- 
way officials were among the 167 
persons for whom plates were laid at 
the annual Christmas dinner given 
by the Hutchinson Board of Trade. 
Toastmaster was Clyde Truesdell, 
Hutchinson manager, B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co. The program was brief, 
with the only speech given by George 
E. Gano, veteran grain and elevator 
operator. 

Among the visitors were: Russell 
Payne, Consolidated Flour Mills Co.; 
U. L. Shelton, Wichita Flour Mills 
Co.; Bill Kopp, B. C. Christopher & 
Co.; I. B..Carr, Hale Manuel and 
Fred Krebs, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Mel 
Decker, Grain Dealers Insurance Co.; 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ae 
Se = 6b 6.004 0k 0 Sudo bees $...@8.65 
Gee SU IS Ske cccineseccd Ts 33@7. 55 
Spring high gluten ..........:.. < igor 
Se GE. Gnewérveccccscccece ee Ee 
Sprimsy GeMMGarG ois vccccsisecace 7.19@7.30 
Spring straight .............+..+. das bag 
Spring first clear .............. 6.38@6.80 
Hard winter family ........... er fee 
Hard winter hort ........cec0- 7.05 @7.08 
Hard winter standard .......... 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6. 51@6. 77 
Soft winter familly ...cccciececs 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7. ites. 45 


Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 


6.90 @8.20 
@ 


Soft winter first clear ......... 6.75 @7.30 
po ee AR ee ee 7.27@7.31 
eve TO, DORE vac ceccvcccsaces 5.52@5.91 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........+. 6.87@6.92 

New York 
Spring CAMNG «2c cicccccrcvses $...@8.95 
Spring high gluten ............ 8.00 @8.20 
Spring short ..ccccccccvccceess no. qo 
Spring standard .......sseeeees 7.50@7.80 


Spring first clear <e 
Hard winter family <tie os 
Hard winter high gluten ....... oboe Fes 





6.70@7.15 
@ ‘ 


Hard winter short .....-.+-+0++. 7.40 @7.60 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.15 @7.45 
Hard winter first clear ........ -@. 

Soft winter family ............. oD oes 
Soft winter short patent ....... a wee 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.30@7.60 
Soft winter standard .......... en 
Soft winter first clear .......... ee Ore 
RyO ROUF, WHICS. oc cccccovescvess 7.40@7.60 
Durum, gram., DUI ..cscccccecs 7.21@7.51 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... B.D cee Guree@ ove 
EE. “Gee ced sce soe wee ou we 
Bakery grades ...... et. ee ost sie 
POSEY scnccccccceces one cc 0 oD oa 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@8.10 $...@... $...@... $8.65@8.75 
7.10 @7.20 a 2k és vas one MP 2a08 
7.45 @7.55 a ---@... 8.10@8.20 
7.30@7.40 cas ee pee ebe eee 
rer) ee <7, See -+»@8.50 7.80@7.85 
a . ver - @8.80 =< Fey 
6.20@6.60 eet ee -@7.75 6.70@6.75 
-+-@... 7.06@8.25 s @R.28 . cas one 
+++@... 6.65@6.85 -@7.55 wT). wer 

--@... 6.60@6.70 1. @7.35 7.30@7.40 
-+-@... 5.75@5.80 -@7.30 6.65@6.75 
oe oD ace A Oe TT) kt) eee Ee 

or ede > We wins 4g -70 = ...@... 7.10@7.20 

wee 6.55 Sees -@7.05 7.00@7.10 
ci, ae Pra ere -@6.75 6.10@6.20 
6.70 @7.00 kiceMe beh -@7.60 -@8.10 
5.90@6.00 re eee -@5.60 @6.10 
--@6.60 Scae ews 11) @7.50 @7.15 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta, 
$8.46@8.60 $...@... $...@8.10 $...@. 
-+-@... 8.05@8.35 «+» @7.70 --@. 
7.80@7.90 7.85@8.15 ee See 0 OP =a 
7.60@7.70 7.65@7.95 - @7.30 oo @ «os 
6.70@7.10 6.95 @7.20 +» @6.25 a ee 

--@... oe i --@7.70 02 @ as 
8.00@8.10 ...@... Pr ae oo @ os 
7.50@7.65 7.40@7.70 i @ ov oe os 
7.30@7.50 7.25@7.55 --@7.00 oo @ es 

. wee oY ae - @6.20 --@.. 

66 @ Ge. -++@9.00 ..@8.40 oT 

en ro<s ai:@ .-. - @8.30 a or 
o++@... 7.40@7.85 ---@7.00 oom bs 
6.25@6.75 oo ee en con® Sen ak 
uve reas ine Tae -@6.40 a ie 
7.65 @7.75 con «ue VEOQT.TO a, 

@ sas wos eae - @7.60 --@ 

Toronto Pete xy 
Spring top patent] .. $...@8.80 $...@9.35 
Spring second patent{ ...@8.30 :.@ 8.85 
Spring first clearf .. ...@.. cee ees 
Spring exports§ .... .@11. 85 ooo @ cee 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 ee Tee 
Ontario exporte§ ....0 66.-@ woe  oeeG eee 


{98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


























WHEAT 
-———Minneapolis—— -—— Chicago —— 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 
GOs SB ceecics 304% 291% ° 311% 296 265 1 295% 286% 
ee BS neeeves ces aeewe 282 eer 264% 286% 
BO. BO: 20 6605 289% 279% 293% 261 284 
Dec. 86. ..veser HOLIDAY— id 
ee eer os oa 278 ¥ 292% 263 255% ° 283% 
Dee. BF ain dave ee 288% 279 . 293% 265% 258% 284% 
7--BARLEY— -—CORN— - RYE cc TS 
Chicago cago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 22 .. 199 ...° 255% 255% 405 386 275 273 125 118% 183% 113 
Dee. 32... ««« 390 ewes 253% 403% 387 272 coe [ee cece BROW 
Dec. 24 .. eae eee 249% 401 384% . 270% 115% tie. Bee 
Dec. 25 .. HOLID AY- = 
ee Oe vec. sme _ tee eoee 248% eee cor ae cive 25Ee 110% 
BreGs BE ec ews. “eed (ove ee 401 385 % voces Ue 116% 110% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 
sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago rane Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... saben 75.70 $....@73 Tr Pee a ree AC, 
Hard winter bran .. -@ ey séee 70. 50@71. 00 eee @T74.25 76. 00@77.0 00 
Soft winter bran .. '@.... rer Ree , a Tree mYee ‘ 
Standard midds.* - @82.00 - @78.50 vt wee er ae ‘@ 
Flour midds.ft ..... -++«@83.50 -.@79.00 78. 50@79. 00 82.00@82.50 85. 00@86. 00 
MOG GOB .scwcsccee 83.00 @83.50 sees @79.60 o6ae@ sas 60.08 O cbse err, Mree 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $79.00 @80.00 —_ 00 @ 84.00 -++@83.75 - $....@80.00 er rer 
Hard winter bran .. ccaeWe wane -@ s0@ cece o.6 QP ewes Te, eee 
Soft winter bran .. et Per -@ snévle. «aes Pee ee Tre eer 
Standard midds.* 82.00 @83.00 86. 00@86. 50 ~»+»@86.50 - »@86.00 cove cons 
Flour midds.t ..... 84.00@85.00 os . +++ @86.00 i | 
WOR GOR sce ccessce 84.00@ 85.00 89.00@ 90.00 . .. @91.00 ae ad coos cose 
+ Spring bran ‘Seette Middlings 
PETOMtS cv cccscvvcs $....@45.25 $....@48.25 .@50.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «ee» @44.25 . @ 47.25 ant oreo 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





Bob Guinn, Kansas Milling Co., all of 
Wichita; Murray Ross, Fleming Ross, 
Paul Ross and O. McDonald, Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton; H. P. Lo- 
renz, Shellabarger, Inc., and J. K. 
Pickerill of Salina. 

Jack Rathbone and Lester Ritter- 
house, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling; 
Hearne Christopher and John Ronan, 
B. C. Christopher .Co., Richard Wood, 
Goffe-Carkener, Inc., Kansas City; 
Thurman Sherwood and Tom Ryan, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend; Ferris Pickerill and Mel Deck- 
er, Clyde (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co; Ernest Wall and John Wall, 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son; Orville Keeler, Wolf Milling 
Co., Ellinwood; C. N. Hiebert, Her- 
bert Regier and Charles Rousell, 


Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
Ben Blackburn, T. A. Johnson and 
T. A. Biggerstagg, State Line Milling 
Co., Kiowa, and Ted Zimmerman, 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 27, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis. a's ose SGRO eee 
Kansas City .. 4,230 810 5,700 5,940 
Milwaukee eee 3,120 4,350 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Dec. 27, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis .. 270 ‘ cs ee eses 
Duluth 4 7 8 é 745 326 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF KANSAS CITY 
AS A GRAIN AND MILLING CENTER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A recent is- 
sue of the Missouri Historical Re- 
view contains an admirable article 
on the development of Kansas City 
as a grain and milling center. The 
author is Alice Lanterman, assistant 
professor of education in the Univer- 
sity School of Ohio University. She 
formerly taught in the Kansas City 
schools, and in that connection col- 
laborated on a four-volume social 
studies series entitled “The Story of 
Kansas City.” Her historical piece on 
milling and grain is here reproduced 
in part. 

¥ ¥ 


old demands of people the world 

over. To produce an abundance 
of winter wheat, there must be fairly 
mild winters, warm summers, and 
enough but not too much rain. Wher- 
ever such conditions exist, neighboring 
cities are apt to prosper for they may 
grow into large mill and grain marts 
and become nerve centers of the hin- 
terland surrounding them. Kansas City 
is such a city. Located within a few 
hours’ journey of a vast empire, it is 
small wonder that Kansas City should 
become one of the largest flour mill- 
ing centers in the nation. 


An Early Grain Center 


Kansas City was a market for the 
wheat producing states of the South- 
west before becoming a milling cen- 
ter. The state of Kansas produced 
168,527 bu. of wheat in 1860 and in 
1875, when the area of cultivation ex- 
panded, production was 25 million bu. 
In 1892 it was nearly 75 million bu., 
which was over 30 million bu. more 
than was produced by any other 
state. 


By 1870 production began to exceed 
the local demand and grain began to 
be exported to eastern markets. In 
view of this fact, citizens of Kansas 
City began agitation for the estab- 
lishment of a grain market. 


The first grain elevator to be built 
was started in 1871 by H. J. Latshaw 
and R. W. Quade. Its capacity was 
100,000 bu. Built mostly of wood, it 
cost $22,000. Among the first eleva- 
tors was one owned and operated by 
J. K. Davidson, a future president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Price and Doane in 1871 took a large 
house on Santa Fe Street and Union 
Avenue and opened a grain business 
of a retail character. By 1874 the 
grain business had advanced suffi- 
ciently to attract Vanghan & Co., 
who built Elevator “A,” and Gillespie 
Reed & Co., who built the Kansas 
City Elevator with capacities of 200,- 
000 bu. each. 

As early as 1875 commission men 
had seen their opportunity and had 
obtained orders from millers and 
dealers throughout the middle west- 
ern and western states, offering to 
fill their orders at from three to five 
cents less than the same grades could 
be supplied from St. Louis, due to 
existing through rates of freight. At 
the same time they could pay the 
country shippers from three to five 
cents more than if they had sent 
their wheat to St. Louis. This was a 
big boost for the Kansas City mar- 
kets and more elevator capacity be- 
came a necessity. In 1875 the Union 
Elevator was begun, the Arkansas 
Valley Elevator began operation in 
June, 1877, Elevator “B” was built at 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph freight 
yards but collapsed in December of 


| eo wheat, bread have been age- 


1878, the Missouri Elevator began 
operation in 1877, the Alton in 1879, 
and the Novelty and the State Line 
Elevators were made regular in 1880. 
Elevators bought any amount of grain 
offered which could be stored. They 
furnished storage space for the farm- 
ers who did not wish to sell their 
grain at the market price at the time 
it was harvested, yet were unable to 
hold it themselves. Railroads began 
to build huge elevators for storage, 
leasing them to grain firms to op- 
erate. The Alton, Burlington, Chicago 
Great Western, Kansas City South- 
ern, Katy, Missouri Pacific, Rock 
Island, and Wabash were among the 
railroads investing millions of dollars 
in storage elevators. 


In those early days the grain busi- 
ness was one of great risks. The chief 
reason that this was true, perhaps, 
was because then good or even mod- 
erate crops in the Southwest were 
the exception rather than the rule 
that they have since become. A crop 
failure was a hardship to farmers, 
settlers, grain dealers, and. millers 
alike. It required a liberal bank ac- 
count and a gambling spirit to re- 
main in business after two or three 
successive crop failures. One grain 
man recalls that the grain business 
was apparently not uniformly re- 
munerative because practically all of 
the old wooden elevators at some 
time or other between 1875 and 1900 
were the property of banks which 
had made loans to their owners and 
operators. 


Development of Milling 


Until 1870 the milling industry was 
negligible in Kansas City. Prior to 
that time, flour was shipped to Kan- 
sas City from eastern Missouri and 
western Illinois, but an increase in 
the number of mills in Kansas City, 
emigration west, and the growth of 
the railroads caused a shift and in 
1876 more flour was sent out than 
was received. 


According to the reminiscences of 
J. K. Davidson in the Kansas City 
Star of Jan. 26, 1936, the first mill in 
what is now Kansas City was built at 
Ninth and Delaware streets near the 
site where the New York Life Build- 
ing stands. It was operated by Pres- 
ley G. Wilhite. Another, erected 
shortly afterward, was within a 
block of the present location of the 
Kansas City Star Building at Eight- 
eenth and Walnut streets. Partly 
owned by Col. John W. Moore, who 
during the nineties became president 
of the Board of Trade, it was oper- 
ated under the name of the Eagle 
Milling Co. Other mills opened near 
the same time were the Duer Mill in 
the West Bottom and the Zenith Mill 
at First and Troost streets. The first 
annual report of the Board of Trade 
in 1878 lists four mills—Diamond 
Mills, City Mills, Gate City Mills and 
the Central Mills with a yearly con- 
sumption of 286,666 bu. of wheat and 
a production. of 52,708 bbl. of flour 
a year. The Zenith was built in 1879. 

However, “No attempt was made 
to properly systematize this branch 
of business or to provide market fa- 
cilities for it here [Kansas City] un- 
til during August of 1880. At. that 
time rules for it were adopted, grades 
established, an inspector appointed 
and two warehouses made regular. 
Considerable interest was created in 
the trade, but not sufficient to warrant 
the addition of flour to the daily call,” 

There were séveral influefices at 


work during the late 70’s and 80's, 
however, which reorganized the mill- 
ing industry on an industrial basis. 
One was the introduction of roller 
milling and the gradual reduction 
process of milling by means of which 
hard winter wheat could be milled in- 
to as fine or finer a product than that 
of the wheat from other sections of 
the country. 

The other influence which was to 
revolutionize Kansas City milling 
was the introduction of hard winter 
wheat, just mentioned, which was 
given the credit by many of the old- 
est millers of the state for the rapid 
growth of wheat exportation from 
Kansas City. The generally accepted 
story attributes the introduction of 


‘this hard, red, Turkey wheat to a 


group of Mennonite settlers who be- 
gan coming into Kansas about 1874 
from the Russian Crimea. They were 
German farmers who had settled in 
the Crimea about 1783 in response to 
an invitation from Catherine II of 
Russia who promised them that be- 
cause of their pacifist convictions 
they would be free from military 
service for a century. This political 
amnesty was withdrawn in 1872 and 
they were given 10 years to accept 
Russian citizenship or sell their prop- 
erties. Mennonite relatives in Amer- 
ica had written them of the farming 
opportunities and religious freedom 
here so in the 70’s and 80’s a number 
of families came; one group in par- 
ticular settling in Kansas in Marion, 
Harvey, Reno, Sedgwick and Mc- 
Pherson counties. Eventually 6,000 of 
these farmers came to Kansas set- 
tling mostly along the Santa Fe Rail- 
road right of way. They brought with 
them some bags of hard, red, Turkey, 
winter wheat which was peculiarly 
adapted to the Kansas climate and 
relatively disease resistant. 


Winter Wheat’s Victory 


Although this wheat thrived in the 
Kansas climate, since it was a darker 
color and less easily milled than the 
wheat to which people in the Middle 
West were accustomed, many at first 
refused to grind or use the wheat. In 
the early 80’s, however, a few millers 
experimented and learned how to mill 
the wheat with the use of steel roll- 
ers. Then flour buyers became inter- 
ested. Its success was greatest in 
eastern markets. For many years 
hard winter wheat was accepted in 
Kansas largely as a substitute for the 
better known and more costly flour 
made from hard spring wheat of the 
Northwest. By the year 1898, how- 
ever, hard winter wheat had won 
independent standing in domestic 
markets and was accepted as “our 
standard hard wheat.” Science showed 
that the hard winter wheat made 
the best flour because of its high 
protein content. Bakers, who began 
to be the big flour users about this 
time, established the custom of buy- 
ing flour by its protein content. The 
millers followed suit and now all 
flour is sold on that basis. 

After 1900 the number of mills and 
elevators increased more rapidly, in 
a large measure due to the increased 
popularity of flour milled from hard 
winter wheat. Milling interests from 
other cities, recognizing the possibili- 
ties of Kansas City’s geographical po- 
sition, began to open up new plants 
nearer the wheat country. The old 
wooden elevators, many of which 
eventually burned; were replaced by 
fireproof structures with steel or con- 
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crete tanks and mechanized equip- 
ment for unloading and loading cars, 
and drying, cleaning and mixing 
grain. 

Five Mills in 1917 


In 1917 when the U.S. entered 
World War I five new mills were in 
operation. The Bulte Mill, the first 
of the newer type, opened in 1904 
near 18th and Kansas streets. Its daily 
capacity of flour production was 1,200 
bbl., so it was then the largest mill 
in the entire Southwest. According 
to Robert E. Sterling, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, the golden age 
of milling in the Southwest began in 
1906. In that year, the Murray Ele- 
vator Co. and the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co. began operation as well as 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Phila- 
delphia interests built the Midland 
Flour Co. in North Kansas City by 
1915. Such expansion came partly be- 
cause of larger and larger crops, Kan- 
sas City’s superior location to the 
surrounding wheat country, the grow- 
ing popularity of flour made from 
hard winter wheat, and the excellent 
transportation system radiating from 
Kansas City. 


Railroads Promote City 


When the pioneer farmers harvest- 
ed their crops of wheat 100 years 
ago, they hauled their grain in wag- 
ons to near-by grist mills, where it 
was ground into flour. As railroad 
centers grew and the speed of trans- 
portation increased, progressive farm- 
ers and country dealers adopted the 
newer methods of getting their grain 
to market. Railroad fever caught the 
Middle West in the years immediaie- 
ly preceding and just after the Civil 
War. Between the years 1865 and 
1873, five railroads were built from the 
City of Kansas in Missouri to points 
in the state of Kansas over which 
grain could be shipped. Besides these 
there were four roads extending east, 
north and south and four others in 
immediate prospect. 

It was in no small measure due to 
the railroads, of which Kansas City 
became a center, that her milling in- 
dustry was able to make such prog- 
ress. In 1869 Kansas City secured 
the first railway bridge across the 
Missouri River, which fact materially 
strengthened her position as a rail- 
road center. In 1944 there were 12 
important railway companies serving 
Kansas City. They operated 32 dif- 
ferent lines. 


Grains and Milling After 1914 


Grains and milling took on propor- 
tions of “big business” after 1914. 
Following the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, wheat crops shipped to Kan- 
sas City sometimes reached the 100 
million-bushel figure. After the war 
as bumper crops continued to in- 
crease, still other mills located near 
the source of supply. In 1920 three 
new mills started operation: the Gate- 
way, Rodney and Wyandotte Milling 
companies. In 1921 the Kansas City 
Milling Co., the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co. and the U.S. Mills Co. warehouse 
were in use, and in 1922, the Wash- 
burn Crosby Mills. 

From 1920 to 1929 the output of 
the Kansas City mills doubled. It had 
more than tripled since 1900. The pro- 
duction of more than 7.5 million bar- 
rels of flour in Kansas City in 1929 
represented 6% of all the flour made 
by the more than 6,000 flour mills 
of the nation. 

The increased demand for grain 
during World War I resulted in the 
cultivation of new wheat lands. With 
expanded acreage, even more wheat 
was shipped to the Kansas City mar- 
ket. In 1931, Kansas City received 
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‘EMPLOYEES LAUD EMPLOYER IN 


FULL-PAGE AD 


BROWNSVILLE, PA.—The 35 em- 

| of the Lincoln Baking Co. 
think so well of their boss that they 
took a full-page advertisement in the 
local paper to tell him about it. 

The broadside Christmas greeting 
to employer Samuel Nuestein de- 
cared: 

“Although these are days of strife, 
dissension and trouble for people all 
ever the world, we, your employees 
at the Lincoln Baking Co., want to 
publicly express our honest feeling 
at the holiday season. 

“We believe in a happy, true feel- 
ing of friendship in human relations, 
and wish for you and yours our best 
wishes for a very Merry Christmas 
and more years of mutual under- 
standing and working together.” 


Fe ITO TERRE 


shipments amounting to 125,032,000 
bu., but during the depression years 
that followed, this amount was more 
than cut in half. 

In order to keep wheat prices at 
“parity” or at a level that would give 
wheat a purchasing power with re- 
spect to articles that farmers buy 
equivalent to the purchasing power 
of agricultural commodities in the 
base period of August, 1909, to July, 
1914, the U.S. government launched 
a program of agricultural control. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
passed May 12, 1933, and farmers 
were subsidized to plow under some 
of their acreage that had been used 
for wheat. During one year Kansas 
farmers, who adopted the plan, were 
paid $62 million for allowing part of 
their land to remain idle. A similar 
condition could be found in the other 
six states comprising the wheat pro- 
ducing area of the Southwest. In 
spite of the government’s program, 
however, bumper crops on controlled 
acreage sent the record of Kansas 
City’s grain receipts up to 116,898,300 
bu. in 1938. In 1941 when the USS. 
entered World War II, receipts ex- 
ceeded the 104 million-bushel mark, 
and in 1945 they reached the huge 
total of 207,962,150 bu. 


Wartime Eliminates Surplus 


Wartime needs eliminated a mount- 
ing surplus of wheat that had been 
a matter of increasing concern. Kan- 
sas City’s mart handled more grain 
in World War II than in World War 
I. In wartime, wheat becomes the 
most important single food because 
it contains a great variety of nutri- 
tional substances, it keeps a long 
time, and is compact to ship. Along 
the rails in the Kaw and Missouri 
Bottoms, nine mills and 32 elevators 
with a combined capacity of 61,632,- 
000 bu. received the region’s harvests. 
From these storehouses of grain, the 
needs of the nation and its overseas 
fighting forces were supplied as well 
a some of the nations of Europe. 
Wheat found new uses during war- 
time other than as a basic food, for 
Manufacturers used wheat to make 
synthetic rubber and grain alcohol. 

The simultaneous expansion of 
Wheat farming in the plains area and 
the growth of population in industrial 
areas resulted in one section of the 
country with a small population rais- 
ing a large surplus of grain for the 
Test of the nation. In 1930 the produc- 

of wheat was in the hands of 
approximately 2 million farmers, 
there were more than 100 mil- 
consumers willing to buy for 
Cash. Hence wheat became a cash 
ep yielding nearly $1 billion a year, 
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and it has become a feat of physical 


. achievement to move the wheat from 


the farms to the tables of the more 
than 100 million domestic consumers 
and to seaports for export. In 1944, 
the number of freight cars carrying 
wheat to Kansas City totaled 67,408. 
This is equal to 1,000 trainloads of 
wheat, or about four trainloads every 
market day. The following table 
shows the growth of Kansas City 
wheat receipts over a period of 76 
years, in bushels: 


1871.... 687,000 1916.... 77,785,650 
1876.... 1,820,297 1921.... 110,204,550 
1881.... 4,102,649 1926.... 87,500,400 
1886.... 2,881,132 1931.... 125,032,000 
1891.... 16,396,491 1936.... 63,744,000 
1896.... 6,978,600 1941.... 84,780,000 
1901.... 26,952,800 1944.... 121,334,400 
1906.... 37,423,000 1946.... 126,338,400 
1911.... 25,701,600 


Mills, railroads and elevators have 
helped make Kansas City a milling 
center. A statement from The North- 
western Miller shows that more flour 
was produced in the Southwest dur- 
ing the crop year ending June 30, 
1944, than in any previous year. Kan- 
sas City’s eight mills plus one in In- 
dependence had an annual output of 
8,674,800 -bbl. of flour in 1946. The 
daily capacity of barrels of flour 
which these mills can produce shows 
the tremendous size of the industry: 


Continental Baking Co. .........++. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. ........e005 

Larabee Flour Mills Co. .....-+.+e+% 5,600 
(Monarch Mills) 


Midiand Flour Milling Co. ........ 2,100 
Rodney Milling Co. ......eeseeeeeee 2,800 
Standard Milling Co. .......eseeees 6,500 
United Mille Co. .....cccsscecccccees 1,400 
Washburn-Crosby Co. ....cseeceeene 6,500 
Wagegoner-Gates Milling Co. ....... 1,300 

32,100 


The Board of Trade 


Farmers usually wish to sell their 
crop for cash at the time they choose 
and are not willing to await the con- 
sumer’s demand, which is fairly even 
throughout the year. For this reason, 
terminal grain merchants became 
very early a part of the trade, for 
they established large elevators for 
storage at strategic points and 
bought the farmers’ crop for cash. 
It became evident, too, that a great 
economy of time and effort would 
result if buyers and sellers would 
transact their business with each 
other at one place and at an appoint- 
ed hour. From this need grew the 
modern terminal grain market, with 
its governing body, which is now in- 
dispensable to grain men, millers and 
farmers. 

As Kansas City grew to become 
one of the capitals of the wheat em- 
pire, such an organization grew along 
with it. In 1857 there was the forma- 
tion of an organization resembling 4 
Board of Trade called the Commer- 
cial Club of the City of Kansas, Mis- 
souri. This club, a civic promotion 
society, was far more interested in 
fur trade and new railroads than in 
buying and selling wheat or building 
elevators for grain storage. In the 
beginning it was concerned with all 
sorts of business interests instead 
of specializing in grains. 

It was not until 1869 that an or- 
ganization was formed, the Commer- 
cial Exchange, out of which the pres- 
ent Board of Trade has developed. 
That date is really considered the 
year of the birth of the board. It 
was reorganized in 1872 and again 
in 1876 upon a trading basis when it 
became incorporated and a grain call 
established. Thomas K. Hanna, of the 
old dry goods firm of Tootle, Hanna 
& Co., became the first president of 
the exchange. Early grain men 
pledged themselves .to trade in cer- 
tain amounts each market day until 
the market should become self-sup- 
porting. 

Kansas City’s official records of 


grain prices go back only as far as 
1892. However, before World War I, 
no very high prices seem to have been 
paid for wheat or other cereals ex- 
cept in “corner” periods in Chicago, 
or in times of scarcity. A. J. Poor, 
one of the old timers, who joined the 
Commercial Exchange in 1893, re- 
members that he shipped wheat from 
Chapman, Kansas, in 1875, which 
brought $1.12 bu. Local newspapers 
in 1886 and 1887 show wheat selling 
for 60@70¢. In 1896 a price of 46¢ 
was recorded. The lowest price for 
wheat was reached in 1933, when a 
bushel sold for 39%¢. A top price of 
$3.45 bu. is recorded for No. 2 dark 
hard wheat, sold by Allen Logan on 
May 19, 1917, a few weeks after the 
U.S. had declared war on Germany and 
prior to the federal order fixing the 
market here at $2.16 for the best 
grade pending the end of the war. 


Encouraging Related Industries 


Mills and elevators have created a 
profitable business for the railroads 
coming into Kansas City and accord- 
ing to a study made by the City Plan 
Commission in a normal prewar year, 
1939, mills provided jobs for 1,099 
employees with a yearly payroll of 
$1,841,062. The value of flour and 
other grain products (including pre- 
pared flours) was $34,513,415 for the 
same year. 

Industries related to flour milling 
have developed in Kansas City as a 
natural outgrowth. There are 56 bak- 
eries there employing 2,175 people 
with a yearly payroll of $10,113,659, 
while six companies manufacture bis- 
cuits, crackers and pretzels, and em- 
ploy 663 people with the value of 
their products $15 million. Both 
bread and cracker industries dis- 
tribute their products principally 
throughout the six states surround- 
ing Kansas City which comprise its 
trade area, and since crackers are 
less perishable than bakery goods, 
they are often shipped to foreign 
countries. Then, too, there are about 
100 people employed in the manufac- 
ture of macaroni in Kansas City. 
Two companies send spaghetti, noo- 
dles and macaroni to the midwestern 
states, Mexico, and South America. 
During World War II, a grain alcohol 
plant began business in Kansas City. 
Manufactured from wheat, molasses 
and sorghum, grain alcohol was used 
to make smokeless powder and poi- 
sonous gases. 

Over 19 million people, about one 
seventh of the nation’s population, 
live in the vast midwestern trade 
territory surrounding Kansas City. 
Few large cities in the nation are 
more dependent upon agriculture. As 
a milling center, Kansas City’s com- 
mercial life rests Heavily upon grain 
and a distribution of its products. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAO RELEASES REPORT ON 
INVESTIGATION IN POLAND 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations recently issued a pre- 
liminary statement containing the 
major findings and recommendations 
of its recent mission for Poland. The 
mission, consisting of ten agricul- 
tural scientists from five different 
countries, spent nine weeks in Poland 
last summer exploring the possibili- 
ties of increasing the output of Polish 
agriculture and providing the peo- 
ple with an adequate diet. Sir John 
Boyd Orr, FAO Director-General, 
appointed the mission at the request 
of the Polish government. 

“The mission is convinced,” the 
report says, “that food production 
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in Poland can be increased as much 
as 50% above prewar levels in a few 
years if the government gives sup- 
port to the policies recommended, 
and if farmers are encouraged and 
assisted to adopt improved prac- 
tices.” 

The 16-page statement was pre- 
pared in advance of the full report 
to enable the Polish government to 
take prompt action on urgent rec- 
ommendations. Three of these rec- 
ommendations, already made public 
separately, advise speedy imports of 
milk powder and other special foods 
to help children and nursing mothers 
survive this winter, and the early 
importation of large quantities of 
seed and of fertilizers for the 1948 
spring sowing so that next year’s . 
food crops in Poland may be as large 
as possible. - 

The present statement includes 
strong recommendations on meas- 
ures to improve food distribution, 
adjust farm taxation, establish an 
Emergency Service to assist in re- 
storing agriculture in devastated 
areas, build up the present inade- 
quate herds of dairy cattle and in- 
crease the production of lumber. The 
mission recommends that the Polish 
government finance as large a part 
of this program as possible by ad- 
justing its present National Econom- 
ic Plan, but recognizes that short- 
term international loans may be nec- 
essary: if all its recommendations 
are to be carried out. 

The FAO mission for Poland is the 
second mission sent to a member 
country by FAO. The first made an 
agricultural survey of Greece last 
summer, resulting in the report of 
the FAO mission for Greece pub- 
lished in March, 1947. Further mis- 
sions will shortly leave for Siam and 
Venezuela and negotiations are un- 
der way for a mission to Hungary. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHOOL OF SANITATION 
PLANNED IN CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND—The Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Northern Ohio, 
in cooperation with the Department 
of Health, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of the city of Cleveland, will 
conduct a school of sanitation Jan. 12- 
14, from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. at the Public 
Auditorium in Cleveland. A full 20- 
point program, covering all phases 
of sanitation in the bakery, rodent 
and insect control, federal and local 
food and drug laws will be discussed. 
All branches of the baking industry 
have been asked to enroll immedi- 
ately. Additional information and ap- 
plications may be obtained from Mar- 
cell Uhrich, Hall Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, president of the group, or Firm 
Deibel, 1505 Broadway, Cleveland. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEO POTISHMAN MARRIED 


Leo Potishman, president of the 
Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth, and 
his former wife, Mrs. Ruth Potish- 
man, were married in Ft. Worth, Dec. 
24, in the chambers of District Judge 
Walter Morris, shortly after Mrs. 
Potishman arrived from her home in 
Reseda, Cal. The couple will be at 
home at 1 Chase Court, Fort Worth. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOO LINE APPOINTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Walter W. 
Kremer has been appointed general 
traffic manager of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad 
Co. effective Jan. 1, succeeding G. 
Allan MacNamara, who has been 
named to the post of vice president, 
traffic of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Montreal. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Christmas day was a holi- 
day at most mills in the area, but the 
vacation might well have been extended 
through the week-end, for the amount of 
new business scarcely warranted the time 
spent on the job. Domestic buyers stayed 
lose to shore, private export trading for 
February was greatly reduced by smaller 
allocations and the PMA quickly with- 
drew after obtaining a half-million sacks 
for relief shipment abroad. 

Bakers and jobbers were not interested 
in looking beyond current needs and buy- 
ing was extremely limited. New orders 
were mostly marked “price date of ship- 
ment” and the volume of shipping direc- 
tions was somewhat improved. Most mills 
reported a pretty fair running time in sight 
for January, but beyond that prospects 
were hazy. 

Private exporters received only 43% of 
the , total February allocations announced 
last week, while the government agency 
received the rest. PMA bought between 
500,000 and 600,000 sacks at unchanged 
prices of $6.60, Gulf, for 72% extraction 
flour and $6.50 for 80%. Some of the 
business was done with mills in this area, 
but individual lots were not large. Govern- 
ment stocks are now believed to be large 
enough to cover PMA shipments through 
January, but the agency is expected to be 
in the market again soon for March alloca- 
tion requirements, 

Belgium, Holland and the Netherlands 
East Indies were buyers against February 
quotas. The Dutch bought only small 
amounts the day prior to Christmas, but 
are extending bids again this week. The 
Belgians purchased at the same time and 
their buying is believed completed. 

Flour sales in the region were 49% of 
capacity, compared with 42% last week 
and 38% a year ago. Approximately 37% 
of this week’s business was for export 
and PMA accounts. 

Demand for clears was somewhat im- 
proved with prices 10@20¢ lower, but in- 
terest was still not very broad. Offers 
were still limited. 

Flour prices in many instances dropped 
to the lowest point in three months. Bak- 
ery flour prices declined about 15@20¢ dur- 
ing the week, while family flours were 
down 10@15¢. It is believed that another 
such decline would greatly improve the 
demand for flour and might be the open- 
ing of long-awaited activity. 

Quotations Dec. 27, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons; hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.65@6.85, standard patent $6.60@6.75, 
straight $6.55@6.65; established brands of 
family flour §$7.05@8.25, family patents 
$6.75@7; first clears $5.75@5.80, second 
clears $5.65@5.70, 1% ash clears and higher 
$5.35@5.55; soft wheat short patent $7.55 
@7.70, straight $6.55@6.65, cake flour $7.60 
@8. 
Six mills report domestic business fair, 
4 quiet, 10 slow, 6 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged up 
to 110% and averaged 65% compared with 
32% a week ago and 22% a year ago. 
Some mills reported as much as 50% PMA 
exports. Of the domestic bookings the 
bakers took 60% and the family buyers 
40%. Operations averaged 85% compared 
with 90% a week ago and 80% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points, in 
100-1b. cottons, Dec. 27: carlots, family 
short patent $6.60@7.85, standard patent 
$6.45@7.65; bakery unenriched short patent 
$6.78@6.88, standard patent $6.73@6.83, 
straight grade $6.68@6.78. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 


Denver: The flour market fell off again 
a little last week. A slackening off in 
buying is generally attributed to the in- 
fluence of the holidays. Supplies are quite 
adequate to take care of existing needs. Ex- 
port buying is holding up better than do- 
mestic buying. Quotations Dec. 27: bakers 
$7.10, family $7.25. 


Wichita: The long Christmas holiday 
observed by all Wichita mills reduced op- 
erating time to four days. Domestic sales 
declined to about 30% and consisted of 
small scattered lots and fill-ins. One mill 
reported direct export sales at 75% of 
capacity. Prices closed 15@20¢ lower. 

Hutchinson: Demand for flour virtually 
ceased last week. The trade, bent on wait- 
ing at least until the turn of the year, 
bought only when forced by necessity. 
Business was limited to a few small lots, 
mostly based on market price day of ship- 
ment. Local mills did not share in PMA 
business. Directions were fair and opera- 
tions were on a “five-day basis. Lower 
wheat and higher feed prices brought a de- 
cline of 20@25¢ in prices compared with 
the preceding week. 

Salina: Domestic business was very slow 
the past week, but some export business 
and PMA bookings helped: the situation. 
Prices are 10@15¢ sack lower. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. : 

Texas: As usual during thé holiday sea- 
son, demand last week. was. almost lack- 
ing, possibly 10% of capacity. The demand 


was practically all with family flour. PMA 
business taken by Texas mills amounted to 
very little. Operations were curtailed due 
to the Christmas shutdown and probably 
did not average over 70% of capacity. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations Dec. 27, 
100’s: family flour, extra high patent $7.80 
@8, high patent $7.55@7.75; standard bak- 
ers, plain $7.10@7.25; clears, plain $6.40@ 
6.50, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A great many spring wheat 
mills extended the Christmas holiday 
through the remainder of the week and 
things were decidedly quiet during that 
period. Sales percentage for the time the 
mills were in operation last week amount- 
ed to 25.7, against 32.6% the previous 
full week and 22% a year ago. 

Bakery buyers did little other than 
make inquiries and the total volume of 
actual buying was limited. A few orders 
for as much as 10,000 sacks for up to 120 
days’ shipment were chalked up, but that 
probably was the top. The easier price 
tone of the Christmas week, however, did 
not pass unnoticed and if the lower basis 
holds or is further extended, millers would 
not be surprised at a good volume of buy- 
ing after the turn of the year. The hope 
of lower prices, though, is rather strong 
in the minds of many buyers and it is 
difficult to determine whether they will 
come in or wait for even longer values. 

Family flour trade was very light; in 
fact, virtually at a standstill as distribu- 
tors worked down inventories and deferred 
further purchases until after the annual 
check-up is completed. 

Very little of the recent PMA business 
landed with spring wheat mills, due to more 
advantageous prices in other sections, and 
the same was true of private export 
business. 

Clears were somewhat easier than other 
grades, but even so, there was no out- 
standing pressure of offerings. 

Shipping directions on old spring wheat 
flour contracts were only fair, although 
a noticeable increase was apparent in 
specifications which would deliver flour to 
buyers after the end of the year. 

Quotations Dec. 27: standard patent $7.10 
@7.20, short patent $7.30@7.40, high gluten 
$7.45@7.55, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $8.10, first clear $6.20@6.60, 
second clear $5.75@5.90, whole wheat $6.80 
@6.90, sacked, Minneapolis. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week failed to show any 
improvement. Buyers were reported to be 
buying only for immediate use. Family 
trade was steady. Shipping directions were 
satisfactory. Export business was at a 
standstill. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Typical holiday dullness pre- 
vailed last week. Bakers did not show any 
interest and the few sales made were 
confined to one and two carlots. No revival 
in business is expected until after the turn 
of the year, and not too decided an im- 
provement is anticipated then unless prices 
should work lower. If present price levels 
continue, bakers no doubt will follow their 
policy of buying flour only as needed. Quo- 
tations Dec. 27: spring top patent $7.33@ 
7.65, standard patent $7.19@7.30, ‘first clear 
$6.38@6.80; family flour $8.65; hard winter 
short patent $7.05@7.08, 95% patent $6.95@ 
7.03, first clear $6.51@6.77; soft winter 
short patent $7.55@8.45, standard patent 
$6.90@8.20, first clear $6.35 @7.30. 


St. Louis: Local mills report domestic 
flour business very light. The little booking 
being done is by the family trade mainly, 
with a few.scattered carlots to replenish 
present holdings. The trade in general is 
standing by awaiting further news out of 
Washington before making commitments. 
Demand for clears is somewhat light. 
Offerings have tapered off and prices are 
some firmer. PMA re-entered the market 
for additional quantities of flour for ship- 
ment from the mill prior to Jan. 15. Hol- 
land and Belgium are inquiring for flour, 
resulting in a few lots being booked. Job- 
bers say there is no change in the situa- 
tion of the past two- weeks. Bakers con- 
tinue to use up stocks on hand and are 
buying only to make replacements. Small 
bakers are buying from hand-to-mouth. 
Shipping directions are good. 

Quotations St. Louis, Dec. 27, in 100-lb. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $7.35, short patent $7.55, family patent 
$8.10, high protein clears $7.30, low pro- 
tein $6.75; soft winter wheat bakery cake 
$7.90@8.20, all-purpose $7.90, family pat- 
ent $7.75, straight $7.05, clears $6.75; spring 
wheat short patent $8.80, standard $8.50, 
straight $8.80, high protein clears $7.75, 
low protein $7,30. 


Toledo: Business is in more or less a 
period of suspended animation, with sale 
of flour reduced to minimum, and with 
everybody looking forward to the New 
Year. There is some lingering hope that 
the new year may bring with it shortly 
some release from the freakishness that 
has characterized. the first six months of 
the present crop year; although there is 
no certainty about it. Government policies 
and. buying. afe held résponsible in trade 
circles for that condition, forestalling any 
chance that the largest crop of wheat ever 
prdduced in thé country might exert its 
influence.on the. high cost of. living. The 
impression prevails that a substantial back- 


log of possible replenishment of flour stocks 
and bookings should have been built up 
and might start a buying wave of con- 
siderable proportions if given any encour- 
agement. No sign of much of a slump yet, 
and Toledo bids for No. 2 soft red wheat, 
33¢ rate points to New York, Dec, 26, 
showed quite a range from $2.96@3, with 
2¢ premium for white wheat. 


Cleveland: The past week was a typical 
Christmas market. Jobbers were not in- 
terested in making purchases. Bakers, for a 
change, were busy catering to the Christmas 
demand. 

Most millers complain on account of lack 
of shipping instructions. It is believed, how- 
ever, that this week there will be sufficient 
shipping instructions to give millers a full 
time run the first part of January. Quite 
a discount was offered by millers on flour 
purchased yor immediate shipment. 

Retail bakers, generally, experienced a 
profitable Christmas business, much below 
last year, however. 

Family flour sales extremely quiet. 

Quotations Dec. 27: spring family $8.10, 
high gluten $7.70, standard patent $7.30, 
first clear $6.25; hard winter family $7.70, 
standard patent $7, first clear $6.20; soft 
winter family $8.40, short patent $8.30, 
straight $7, first clear $6.40. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Some flour is being bought and 
sold each day, but only in small quantities, 
as buyers are busy with sales to the con- 
suming public and in the majority of cases 
are protected for a few months against any 
abrupt changes in the market. The. usual 
slackness .at inventory time is another 
cause. All reports from the consuming and 
processing fields, so far, indicate that prod- 
ucts made from grain are enjoying an in- 
crease this season over last season, which, 
in the eastern states, is running from 10 to 
25% over last year. Some buyers also are 
awaiting developments on the export situ- 
ation before making new commitments of 
any magnitude. Clears are firm. Output is 
very low. 

Quotations Dec. 27, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.65@8.75, high gluten $8.10@8.20, 
standard $7.80@7.85, first clear $6.70@6.75; 
hard winter standard $7.30@7.40, first clear 
$6.65@6.75; soft winter short patent $7.10 
@7.20, straight $7@7.10, first clear $6.10 
@6.20. 


New York: The New York flour market 
has been ‘in complete holiday routine dur- 
ing the past week. Buyers, having purchased 
sufficiently for current seasonal needs and 
into January, showed little interest in fur- 
ther contracts, nor was there any particu- 
lar grain market or other activity to force 
them into ordering. Business was confined 
to a few scattered cars of spring and 
Kansas flours. 

Shipping directions were also very light 
and this gave sellers concern, as recollec- 
tions of last winter’s bad freight tie-up 
during January snows rang a warning 
of a possible repetition. 

There was little feature to the domestic 
market, as prices held the steadiest in 
many weeks. High glutens generally main- 
tained a 40@50¢ differential over stand- 
ard. The glut of clears from many mills 
has been absorbed. Bargain lots were not 
offered freely. 

The over-all picture of cake flours re- 
flected a decided decrease in sweet goods 
this holiday season over last year, and 
the weekly business on this grade was very 
light. Prices on practically all flours showed 
little change from the preceding week. 

Foreign claimants of allocations were 
comparatively inactive during the holiday, 
although the Netherlands East Indies pur- 
chased 80,000 sacks of 72% extraction flour. 
The flour, for January shipment, was re- 
ported sold at prices ranging from $6/50 
@6.56, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Prices Dec. 27: spring family flour $8.95, 
high glutens $8@8.20, standard patents 
$7.50@7.80, clears $6.70@7.15; southwest- 
ern short patents $7.40@7.60, standard pat- 
ents $7.15@7.45; high ratio cake flour $8@ 
8.90, soft winter straights $7.30@7.60. 


Boston: Boston flour quotations moved 
within a narrow price range the past week. 
Springs were about 5¢ easier, with the 
exception of first clears, which gained 15¢. 
Hard winters eased 10¢, with the soft 
types off 10@15¢. 

The slightly easier tone brought some 
buying just prior to Christmas, but the 
volume was of limited proportions. The 
government emphasis on staying out of the 
market has given hopes to many that 
prices will recede because of the absence 
of government competition. Most buyers 
feel that the effect of this situation will 
make itself felt no later than the middle 
of January. 

Small bakers are moving very slowly. 
The results of the holiday buying are not 
yet apparent. However, in most cases oper- 
ators sense a further drop in business, which 
has made them very cautious as to their 
future commitments. The government’s an- 
nounced policy of forcing prices down was 
of interest. 

Quotations Dec. 27: spring short patent 
$7.85@8.15, standards $7.65@7.95, high glu- 
ten $8.05@8.35, first clears $6.95@7.20, hard 
winter short patents $7.40@7.70, standards 
$7.25@7.55, Pacific soft wheat $7.72@8.22, 
eastern soft winter straights $7.40@7.75, 
high ratio $8.30@8.95, family $9. 

Philadelphia: The combinatnon of holiday 
influence and the continued reluctance on 
the part of bakers to purchase flour is 
serving to keep this market in a state of 
inactivity. 

Under the circumstances, there is very 
little evidence of a definite trend and prices 
are shifting in a narrow range, with the 
general list 20¢ lower to 10¢ higher. Minus 
signs are in the majority, however, indi- 
eating that the path of least resistance 
is a downward one. 

Mill representatives report that the- ma- 
jority of bakeries are still working off 
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stocks accumulated during one of the re. 
cent periods when the grain market was 
under pressure. This means that occasionaj 
hand-to-mouth buying is providing the only 
semblance of activity. 

In so doing, it was pointed out, bakery 
operators are following their normal pro. 
cedure of allowing the amount of flour 
on hand to diminish at the year-end, 

An additional brake upon activity, though 
is the specter of higher prices and the 
general uncertainty regarding Washington 
moves both in relation to the export pro. 
gram and on restrictive legislation. 

Meanwhile, the minimum of activity does 
reflect the fact that clears are in modest 
demand, but offerings are scarce, so that 
this grade is currently quoted at 10¢ sack 
above the level of a week earlier. High 
gluten, on the other hand, is suffering 
from buying inattention and is ruling 20¢ 
lower. A similar decline took place in spring 
standard patent. 

The export situation drew attention, in. 
cluding the newly-announced program of 
sending 194 million bushels of wheat dur. 
ing the 1948-49 crop season, rising to about 
203 million in 1950-51, then falling back 
to 164 million in the 1951-52 period. One 
observer mentioned that while these figures 
are beneath the current program, they are 
still considerably in excess of prewar ship- 
ments and the improved crop outlook makes 
the goal likely without any strain. 

The Philadelphia market did develop a 
firmer undertone immediately after the 
disclosure that Production and Marketing 
Administration was again in the market for 
flour. 

Immediately afterward, however, it 
showed softening tendencies again. 

It was also realized that PMA is now 
handling the requirement for France, thus 
eliminating one of the commercial outlets 
for export flour. The French had been 
handling their own transactions through a 
purchasing commission. 

Quotations Dec. 27: spring family $8.45@ 
8.60, high gluten $8@8.10, short patent 
$7.80@7.90, standard $7.60@7.70, first clear 
$6.70@7.10; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.65, standard $7.30@7.50; soft winter stand- 
ard $6.25@6.75. 


Pittsburgh: The usual lack of flour buy- 
ing, seasonal at this period of the year, 
caused the flour trade to experien: the 
dullest week of the year. Bakers stuck 
to their business of selling their wares 
and did a very good business, although 
profits are greatly curtailed by prevailing 
costs of materials and production. 

Lower flour prices proved no buying in- 
centive for either retail or wholesale bak- 
ers. It is stated that liberal price con- 
cessions are offered to prospective flour 
buyers. Mill representatives believe that the 
trade will be compelled to buy more lib- 
erally after the first of the year, because 
flour stocks are low, notwithstanding some 
statements to the contrary by both whole- 
sale and retail bakers. Directions are brisk. 
Deliveries continue very good with few 
complaints, although this season of the 
year is usually behind in deliveries, owing 
to holiday freight muddles. The past week 
only very small flour purchases over 
wide area were marked up and little solicit- 
ing was done other than by phone. Cake 
flours will be needed by the trade after 
the first of the year. Hope still runs high 
that lower flour prices will develop slortly, 
but the trade realizes the many factors like- 
ly to increase flour prices after the first 
of the year. 

Quotations Dec. 27, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter $7.10@7.17, medium 
patent $7.15@7.22, short patent $7.20 % 7.27; 
spring wheat $7.45@7.50, medium patent 
$7.50@7.60, short patent $7.55@7.7°; first 
clears $6.74@6.85; high gluten $7.79 7.99; 
family, advertised brands $8.30@8.50, other 
brands $7.65@8.10; cake and pastry flour 


$6.80 @7.25. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales continue rather 
quiet, although slightly increased interest 
became apparent with the decline in prices. 
Buyers were quite cautious and only occa- 
sional sales for 120-day shipmext were 
worked, with more general purchases being 
made for immediate and 30-day deliveries. 
Hard winters were in best demand with 
both buying and jobbing trade making 
purchases. Very little interest was Lown 
in northern springs, since prices are now 
figured on all-rail shipment which shows 
a greater differential over hard wivters. 
Both midwestern and Pacific Coast soft 
winters continue in rather poor demand, 
with the cracker and cookie trade still 
showing considerable reluctance to contract- 
ing for future delivery. 

Few sales for nearby shipment were 
worked on midwestern flour and practically 
no interest shown on Pacific Coast types 
primarily due to their higher price »asis. 
Some cracker plants were closed during 
the week, while others operated only few 
days. Bread bakers are gradually rcturn- 
ing to normal production, although ap- 
pears some time will be necessary for 
the plants to reach their pre-strike opera- 
tions. Shipping directions are on the in- 
crease. Export sales were in only moderate 
proportions after the issuance of Febru- 
ary allocations. Belgium and Holland were 
the principal buyers against these a!!oca- 
tions. South American business was «ulet, 
with sales in much lesser proportion than 
inquiries, due to limitations on licenses. 

Quotations, New Orleans, Dec. 27, ca lots, 
delivered; new cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $7.15@7.25, standard $77.1) 
first clear $6.70@6.85; spring wheat bok 
short patent $7.80@8, standard $7.65 
first clear $7.30@7.45, high gluten $3.10@ 
8.30; soft wheat short patent $7.45 @ 7.60, 
straight $6.85@7.05, first clear $6.35 6.60 
high ratio cake $6.65@6.90; Pacific Coast 
cake $8.35@8.55, pastry $7.45@7.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Flour bookings extremely a 
Requests for flour for PMA account found @ 
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of the business going to middle and south- 
western mills. Milling production is down 
sharply, with some of the mills closed, 
ethers operating three to four days a week. 
Operations have dropped the lowest point 
since before the war. Domestic bookings 
were very light, with lower wheat prices 
discouraging buying. 

Quotations Dec. 27: high gluten $8.61, 
all Montana $8.30, fancy hard wheat clears 
$8, bluestem bakers $8.15, cake $8.50, pastry 
$7.50, whole wheat 100% $7.55, graham 
$7.15, cracked wheat $7.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


— 


fToronto-Montreal: Most of the allocations 
of Class 2 wheat to be shipped during 
the first quarter of 1948 were taken up 
within 24 hours of the notification, but the 
amouuts allotted were disappointingly small 
and it is a foregone conclusion that mills 
will have to curtail their operations. There 
will be no new business now until alloca- 
tions for the second quarter of 1948 are 
issued. Quotations Dec. 27: top patent 
sprinss for use in Canada $8.80 bbl., sec- 
onds $8.30, bakers $8.20, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $11.85 per 280 lb. for 
shipment to end of March, Halifax or St. 
John. 

Winter wheat mills are having difficulty 
securing enough wheat to meet demand. 
Quotations Dec, 27: standard grades for do- 
mestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl. sec- 
ondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Farmers are hanging on to their winter 
wheat either to use as feed or in hopes 
of higher prices. Quotations Dec. 27: $1.41 
@1.4;3 bu., shipping points in Ontario ac- 
cording to freight. 


Winnipeg: There was no indication of any 
new export business in Canadian flour last 
week. Domestic demand continued strong, 
and mills were operating to capacity on 
both previous export and domestic orders. 
Quotations Dec. 27: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia bouridary $9.35 cottons, 
second patents $8.85, second patents to bak- 
ers $8.65. 


Vancouver: Flour trade at this port dur- 
ing the week was not marked with any 
Special activity. No new export business 
along regular commercial lines is in the 
offing followine the recent relaxation by 
the Canadian Wheat Board in allowing a 
token shipment of wheat to be milled for 
the Manila market with shipment from here 
in the first quarter of the new year. 

Domestic business is seasonally quiet. 
Prices have remained steady after the 
Trecent small decline, and the bulk of sales 
continues to be confined to the bakery 
trade. Store sales are on a limited scale, 
with housewives still reported to have am- 
4 stocks left from the buying spree last 

Hard wheat flour supplies are ample for 
current needs, but cake and pastry brands 
are now almost entirely confined to western 
grinds since no Ontario flour has been 
coming into this market. 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds in 98’s cottons Dec. 27: first patents 
$9.30, bakers patents $8.80, vitamin B $8.80. 

© and pastry flour to the trade, $10.10. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Despite a very quiet trade 
during the Christmas week, millfeed prices 
have retained the strong tone evident re- 
cently. Trade came almost to a halt as 
Mills closed for the holidays and buyers 
Marked time, but the over-all lack of sell- 
ing pressure in nearby positions kept the 
Market firm. January deliveries are quoted 
about $1 below spot prices, indicating some- 
What better mill running time in the new 
year. Spot quotations: bran $73, standard 
Midds. $78.50, flour midds. $79, red dog 
$79.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is very good; the trend 
is strong and supplies are light? pure bran 
$74.50, standard bran $73.50, flour midds. 
$79, mixed feeds $76.50. 


Kansas City: Millfeed prices have de- 
Clined about $2 from the previous week’s 
high, but the trend continues to be fairly 

dy, with possibly a slightly weaker 
Undertone apparent early this week. De- 
mand was extremely good last week. How- 
ever, it has since become only fair to 
§00d. Offers are limited due to lower pro- 
duction. Kansas City quotations Dec. 29: 
bran $70.50@71, shorts $78.50@79. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed from 
50¢@$1.50 higher; quotations, straight cars: 
bran $72.80@73.80, mill run $77.30@78.30, 


Shorts $81.80@82.80. Mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher. 


Denver: Once again the millfeed market 
Stronger and higher in this area, with 
& limited supply seemingly driving the 
upward. Demand is very brisk and 
SUpplies are not quite adequate to take 
sa of needs, Quotations: bran $71, shorts 


Wichita: Demand is good with supplies 
Sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
$71, shorts $80. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was not 
nearly 80 active with approach of inventory 
tea } Some buying for January shipment 

Kk place, but the edge definitely was 
Soe from the market. Prices were firm to 

© stronger. Quotations, Kansas City 
16, bran $70.50@71, mill run $75.50@ 
Sray shorts $79.50@80. 


+ Demand is excellent with prices 
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about $1 higher on bran and $1.50 ton 
higher on shorts. Supplies are sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran, $70@ 
70.50, gray shorts $79.50@80.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots $76@77, 
gray shorts $85@86, unchanged to $1 up 
on bran and $1@2 higher on shorts, com- 
pared to previous week. Demand only fair. 

Chicago: Demand is good and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $75.50@75.70, standard 
midds. $82, flour midds. $83.50, red dog 
$83 @83.50. 

St. Louis: Demand is rather draggy for 
other than spot stuff. Bran is steady in 
price, gray shorts 50¢ off. Bran $74.25, gray 
shorts $82@82.50. 

Toledo: Steady to showing small advances, 
but some variation in price determined by 
local. conditions and amount to be mar- 
keted, with low quotations around §78 for 
bran and $80 for flour midds., f.o.b. mill in 
sacks. 

Cleveland: Owing to the lack of running 
time at local mills, feed in this territory 
advanced approximately $2 ton. The cold 
weather had a tendency to increase the 
demand to the extent that the supply was 
inadequate. Bran $80 ton, standard midds. 
$86, flour midds. $86. 

Buffalo: A very much curtailed output, 
usual at this season of the year, is in- 
sufficient to take care of an unexpectedly 
good demand. The talk in the trade a few 
weeks ago led to the belief that demand 
would show a decided tapering off during 
the final weeks of the year, but instead 
demand showed an out-of-season strength. 
An improvement in output is expected after 
the first of the year. Prices went up $1@2 
as orders piled up. Trend is firm. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $79@80, standard 
midds. $82@83, flour midds. $84@85, red 
dog $84@85. 

Boston: Millfeed prices are slightly high- 
er in the Boston market this week. Spring 
bran is $1.25 higher while middlings and 
mixed feed advanced 50¢. Red dog is steady 
and unchanged. The undertone of the mar- 
ket is weak. Buying is extremely slow, 
with most potential buyers seeking only 
distress offerings. However, most sellers 
report that the holiday business is al- 
ways slow, with most users keeping their 
inventories as low as possible for tax 
purposes. Quotations: spring bran $83.75, 
middlings $86.50, mixed feed $85.50, red 
dog $91. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
continues to display a rather firm under- 
tone, with prices edging slightly higher. 
However, dealers in this area report little 
improvement in demand for ingredients and 
say their customers are showing no tend- 
ency to enhance stocks on hand. Whether 
this condition will continue to prevail after 
the first of the year is something they 
say only time will tell. Quotations: bran 
$83@84, standard midds. $86@86.50, red 
dog $89@90. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices remained at 
high levels and continued their -upward 
trend the past week. Offerings were plenti- 
ful and deliveries good. Some mills have 
withdrawn from the market until after the 
middle of January. Buyers will not con- 
sider any long time commitments. Recent 
snows have not brought any larger than 
usual retail buying and poultry and cattle 
feeders are risking icy roads to get to 
market later, rather than take risks on 
buying larger amounts of these high-priced 
millfeeds. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, car- 
lots: bran $81.45@82.96, standard midds. 
$85.70@87.96, flour midds. $87.70@89.96, red 
dog $88.70@91.16. 

New Orleans: The continued advance in 
millfeed prices brought considerable hesi- 
tancy towards purchasing for other than 
replacement and nearby future shipment. 
In general, it was a week of exceptionally 
slow sales with some resale tonnage being 
offered. Export inquiries were very few 
and no sales were reported. Bran $78.50@ 
79.35, shorts $87.50@88.25. 

Portland: Mill run $65, middlings $70. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were stationary 
during the past week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Plants continued to 
work at capacity for six days per week, 
and mills are booked through February. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $65, mid- 
dlings $69, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Den- 
ver prices: $70, middlings $74; California 
prices: $70.50, middlings $74.50, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: 
$70.75, middlings $74.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Not enough millfeeds 
to meet demand. Quotations: bran $45.25, 
shorts $48.25, middlings $50.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Milifeeds are in strong de- 
mand and the output is insufficient to cope 
with buying orders. A moderate amount of 
the output from western mills is being 
used in the drouth areas of northern Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, but the largest per- 
centage is going to eastern Canada. Quota- 
tations Dec. 27: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $44.25, shorts $47.25; Alberta bran 
$43.75, Shorts $46.75. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: With the general agricul- 
tural production situation still very much 
unsettled in regards to shipments to Britain, 
general demand for millfeed in this area 
remains spotty. Dealers, wh''e finding in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining full require- 
ments from prairie mills, are able to handle 
all immediate demands. Cash car quotations 
are unchanged; bran $46.05, shorts $48.05, 
middlings $52.06. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
feed mill and new elevator in central 
valley of California, Must have previous 
experience with feed milling machinery, 
concrete elevators and handling men. Sub- 
mit qualifications and salary require- 
ments. Address 9099, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED — EXPERIENCED MAINTE- 
nance engineer. Must have technical edu- 
cation in mechanical engineering, 10 
years’ experience in maintenance and 
supervision of flour mills. Must be capa- 
ble of selecting, training and directing 
foremen for mechanical, electrical, draft- 
ing and store’s sections. Must “be capable 
of assuming responsibility for keeping 
plant in top operating condition at rea- 
sonable cost and thoroughly familiar with 
preventive maintenance. In answering 
state in detail, education, experience in 
maintenance and handling men. Requires 
moving to another section of country. 
Address 9050, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — AFFILIATION WITH GRAIN 
concern. Willing to travel. Veteran, 28. 
College graduate. Practical milling experi- 
ence; flour brokerage background. Details 
on request. Address 9046, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 














RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour trade holds to 
the extremely light volume evident in re- 
cent months. Prices are down about a dime 
since a week ago, refiecting some easiness 
in rye grain. Pure white $6.90@7, medium 
$6.70@6.80, dark $5.90@6 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Buffalo: Demand is light, with purchases 
mostly in small quantities. Supplies are 
about adequate. Trend is firm. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $8.10, medium $7.85, 
dark $6.10. 

Chicago: Demand for rye is practically 
nil, with little or no sales being made. 
Some mills are out of the market. White 
patent rye $7.27@7.31, medium $6.87@ 
6.91, dark $5.52@5.91. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slow. Pure 
white $7.60, medium $7.35, dark $5.60, rye 
meal $6.60. 

Cleveland: Very little activity in the rye 
market last week. Only those absolutely 
in need of rye flour are making any pur- 
chases before the first of the year. There 
was no change in prices. Quotations: patent 
— rye $7.50@7.70, medium rye $7.30@ 





Pittsburgh: Holiday dullness cut inquiries 
and sales of rye flour during the past 
week. Prices are down and inducements 
were made by some mills to buyers, but 
buying was nil. Stocks are very low and 
replenishments must shortly be made. Hope 
still runs high that rye flour prices will 
fall after the first of the year. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye flour $7.30@ 
7.55, medium $7.05@7.25, dark $6.15@6.45, 
blended $7.05, rye meal $6.55 @6.75. 

New York: Holiday dullness is noted 
in the rye flour trade, with demand limited 
to scattered cars for immediate needs. Pure 
white patents $7.40@7.60. 

Portland: Pure dark 
patent $9.10. 


Philadelphia: Finding nothing in the im- 
mediate outlook to prompt purchases of 
dark flour at this time, bakers as a whole 
are refraining from buying. The only trans- 
actions reported are of limited scope, re- 
flecting a hand-to-mouth policy which it is 
believed will continue to be the order of 
things for some time to come unless there 
is a sharp break in prices. The quotation 
on rye white of $7.65@7.75 is 5¢ under 
the level of a week earlier. 


rye $7.05, white 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour. blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Dxpellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 t_ 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 





18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Startevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 


i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 


1—Devine 5'x33' Rotary Vacuum Drier. 





1—Sprout- Wald 36” Hea Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 


2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 . 


bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


14-16 Park Row 











Toronto-Montreal: Domestic market 
steady. UNRRA has purchased a quantity 
of these products for export. Quotations: 
rolled oats $4.85 in 80-lb. cottons; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. jutes $5.85, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Export business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal was difficult to confirm last 
week, but domestic trade continued fairly 
good and mill output was enough to keep 
up to demand. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.75 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.85 on Dec. 29; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 














FOR SALE—UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 250 cwt. flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 
Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
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Protein, Formula 
Feeds Subject to 
Allocation in ‘48 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Dec. 
23, that protein feeds and formula 
feeds will be subject to emergency 
export allocation during the January- 
June, 1948 period, excepting certain 
low-protein feeds and formula feeds 
containing 25% or less of protein 
which are now under general license 
to the Philippines and western Hem- 
isphere countries. This is a continua- 
tion of current policy. 

Emergency export allocations of 
protein feeds will be announced from 
time to time as determined by the 
urgency of need in foreign countries 
and by the availability of supplies in 
the U.S. to maintain production of 
livestock and livestock products at 
desirable levels. Currently the sup- 
ply of most protein feeds in the U.S. 
is sufficient only to meet domestic re- 
quirements. 





Export Goal 





(Continued from page 9) 


crease U.S. exports. Informed circles 
believe that it may defeat the pur- 
poses of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram unless officials are able to pre- 
vent further reductions in bread ra- 
tions in western Europe, which are 
predicted unless the 570 million-bush- 
el export goal is attained. 

In the Wheat Situation report, the 
government reveals that it has re- 
duced its earlier estimate of wheat 
for feed. As of the present quarter, 
the government indicates the follow- 
ing disappearance: 510 million for 
domestic food, 88 million for seed, 
250 million for feed and less than 
a million for industrial uses. Out of 
total supplies, including last year’s 
carryover of 84 million bushels and a 
revised production estimate of 1,365 
million bushels, there would remain 
approximately 600 million bushels to 
meet export requirements and the 
carryover mandate. 

It is also learned that government 
officials are now privately estimat- 
ing feed wheat use will fall below 
the 250 million estimate. The first 
quarter feed use this crop year was 
estimated at 60 million bushels and 
officials believe that the second quar- 
ter will not be as high. 

Earlier unfavorable prospects for 
the winter wheat crop have been 
followed by improved planting con- 
ditions and acreage indications. On 
the basis of the current outlook and 
assuming normal spring wheat plant- 
ings and yields, another billion-bush- 
el crop is possible, the government 
report states. Text of USDA wheat 








every possible way use of the - : 
, —_ + contained im this file. Ad- situation summary follows: 
ress . 
Gth 8t., 2, —" + aS G “Total 1947-48 wheat supplies are 
now estimated at 1,449 million bush- 
PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS (in thousand tons) 
r——Monthly production— — -———Season’s production——, 
November October October Oct.-Nov. Oct.-Nov. Oct.-Nov. 
Feedstuff— 1947 1947 1946 1947-48 1946-47 1945-46 
Wheat millfeeds .......... *470.0 516.5 505.2 936.5 1,029.1 1,001.3 
Rice milifeeds ............ 30.4 35.6 23.5 66.0 53.0 53. 
Gluten feed and meal ..... 75.3 79.1 84.8 154.4 165.8 113.1 
Distillers’ dried grains .... 3.9 60.8 23.5 64.7 45.2 53.7 
Brewers’ dried grains ..... 17.5 23.5 17.6 41.0 37.3 40.2 
Alfalfa meal ...........+. 54.9 80.0 53.5 134.9 161.0 167.9 
Cottonseed meal ......... 276.5 301.4 231.8 677.8 459.2 491.7 
Soybean meal ............ 349.2 272.4 363.0 621.6 626.6 675.5 
Linseed meal ............ 66.3 53.9 40.1 110.2 78.5 113.2 
Peanut meal .............. 6.5 3.5 11.5 10.1 16.8 17.6 
Copra meal ........sseees 16.5 16.1 6.1 31.6 18.9 6.9 
MOORE. > snsuccveccbeds sce 1,357.0 1,441.8 1,360.6 2,798.8 2,679.4 2,633.1 
*Estimated. 
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els, including the carry-over on July 
1 of 84 million and the crop now 
estimated at 1,365 million. 

“Wheat feeding in July-September 
turned out much less than expected, 
Wheat prices were high relative to 
corn prices, which discouraged wheat 
feeding. In addition, the quality of the 
corn crop has been much better than 
had been expected. In the half year 
ending Dec. 31, about 260 million 
bushels of wheat and flour in terms 
of wheat will be exported, and pos- 
sibly 60 to 75 million fed. If, as is 
now estimated for the 1947-48 year, 
250 million bushels are fed, 510 mil- 
lion used for food, 88 million for 
seed and less than a million for indus- 
trial use, about 600 million bushels 
would be available for export and 
carryover. 


Hinges on New Crop 


“U.S. exports during the remain- 
der of the 1947-48 year will depend 
upon the outlook for the 1948 wheat 
crop. The U.S. could export 190 mil- 
lion bushels more, or a total of 450 
million bushels, and still have a car- 
ryover of about 150 million bushels. 
With normal weather from now to 
harvest and a spring wheat acreage 
about the size seeded in 1947, an- 
other crop of over a billion bushels 
is possible. 

“If 450 million bushels are export- 
ed in 1947-48, it will be by far the 
most wheat ever exported in one year 
by a single nation. In the three years 
ended Oct. .1, 1947, exports totaled 
almost 1.1 billion bushels. This was 
more than was exported in the pre- 
ceding 16 years. 

“Wheat and flour exports from the 
U.S. in 1947-48 are again expected 
to constitute over half of the ap- 
proximately 865 million bushels ex- 
pected to enter world trade. Com- 
pared with the possible 450 million 
bushels the U.S. may export, Canada 
is expected to export about 200 mil- 
lion, Australia about 90 million, Ar- 
gentina about 75, and other coun- 
tries, including Soviet Russia, pos- 
sibly 50 million. 


Billion-Bushel Crop Possible 


“A 1948 winter wheat crop of about 
839 million bushels was forecast as 
of Dec. 1, based upon reported condi- 
tions on that date, an appraisal of 
soil moisture conditions and other 
factors affecting yields. Normal 
weather for the remainder of the 
crop season was assumed. If average 
spring wheat yields are obtained and 
the acreage is about the same as in 
1947, resulting in a 275 million-bushel 
spring crop, another 1.1 billion-bush- 
el crop is possible. The U.S. has had 
only five billion-bushel crops in his- 
tory, four of them in the last four 
years. With domestic disappearance 
at about 800 million bushels, such 4 
crop would leave about 300 million 
bushels for export. 

“Wheat prices remain high be- 
cause of the large domestic and ex- 
port demand. The sharp advance since 
August was partly due to persistent 
dry weather in parts of the w:nter 
wheat area, which delayed see ings 
and prevented germination unti the 
late November and December rains. 
If growers sell more freely «fter 
the start of the new tax year, there 
may be a tendency for the price ad- 
vance to be checked. Also, the trade 
may be more willing to release wieat 
stocks as the accumulation of suP 
plies for export nears completion. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. already 
has purchased enough wheat 
flour to take care of its exports well 
into March and enough flour for ex- 
ports in February.” 
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Durum Groin Face Problems in Crop Production 


Seed Disinfecting 





Editor’s Note: This article com- 
prises the essential text of an ad- 
dress by Henry O. Putnam, execu- 
tive secretary of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn., Minneapolis, in 
a panel discussion during the summer 
convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Macaroni Manufacturers, 
French Lick, Ind. 


ae. 


URUM growers face many prob- 

lems in the apparent routine 
procedure of crop production. Plant 
diseases may attack the crop at nu- 
merous stages of growth, ranging 
from seed germination until the crop 
is threshed or combined and stored 
in the farm elevator. 

The great majority of these dis- 
eases are caused by fungus or molds. 
(Molds are a low form of plant 
growth. Some of them thrive under 
cool conditions while others require 
hot moist sultry atmosphere.) Some 
of them are carried on seed and 
cause foot or root rots if seed is 
not treated before planting. This 
risk can be largely prevented. when 
growers properly treat seed before 
sowing with a seed disinfectant. 

Durum varieties have undergone 
many changes in the past 20 years. 
There were numerous varieties orig- 
inally grown in this country. Ar- 
nantka was one of the early vari- 
eties, next was Kubanka, followed 
by Mindum. There were others but 
none of them produced a satisfactory 
macaroni. 

Stem rusts have been a problem in 
past years. Over 200 races of this 
disease have been found in the world. 
The common barberry serves as a 
host for stem rust. New races are 
developed on this plant and spread 
to adjoining grain fields. The Bureau 
of Plant Industry has been working 
for the past 25 years to eliminate 
this bush to prevent the production 
of new races of stem rust. 


Resistant Varieties 


Plant breeders have produced new 
grain varieties resistant to common 
strains of stem rust. The barberry 
eradication program and the work 
of the plant breeder have largely 
eliminated the present rust problem. 

Prof. Glenn Smith, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Fargo, N. D., has developed 
three new durum varieties, Stewart, 
Carleton and Vernum. All are high- 
ly resistant to present common 
Strains of stem rust in the durum 
area. He is now working on a short- 
er strawed durum selection. The 
production of new varieties is a long 
tedious job. The plant breeder usu- 
ally chooses a desirable variety as 
One parent. The other parent is 

_ chosen for certain desired characters 
Which are needed to improve the 
proposed selection. Such factors may 
be stem rust resistance as was the 
fase in Stewart, Carleton and Ver- 
num. Théy may breed for stronger 
Straw, shorter straw, higher yield 
and resistance for common diseases. 

Each kernel comes from a single 
flower or floret. Crosses are made 

_ by removing the pollen sacks from 


the florets of the plant chosen as- 


the female for the cross. Pollen 
is added from plant chosen for the 
Male. The head is then covered with 
4 small bag to protect the head from 
Other pollens which may be in the 


air. Often only a few crosses are 
successful. The resulting kernels are 
carefully harvested and _ perhaps 
grown in a green house the follow- 
ing winter to produce the second 
generation. The third generation 
will be grown in the field. The plant 
breeder will make selections for the 


desired characters and begin to in- 
crease them. He gradually elimi- 
nates the less promising ones until he 
may have two or three which he 
considers likely candidates for re- 
lease—provided they produce a sat- 
isfactory macaroni. 

Hundreds of crosses may be made 
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while only one or two of them may 
prove suitable for release. New selec- 
tions must yield as much or more 
than the parent, and should be super- 
ior in disease resistance. Time of ma- 
turity, length of straw, type of ker- 
nel, all are important items. The new 
selection must produce a durum that 
mills normally, produces a satisfac- 
tory semolina and a macaroni of de- 
sirable color. 

The plant breeders have made enor- 
mous contributions to industry. 


Other Diseases 


Leaf rust has also caused de- 
creased yields of bread wheats and 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” .- - ‘ “HOMELAND” 


COURHEEERESTES BE YU 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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Nelson Canary Corn Meal 
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might become a problem in durum 
production. 

Ergot was a problem in 1937. It 
js a fungus which replaces the ker- 
nel, if the flower should become in- 
fected at the bloom stage. It is often 
common in our native grasses and 
may be carried from them to grain 
crops by insects. The ergot body 
is often about the size of the wheat 
kernel. This makes removal very 
difficult and is a serious problem for 
mills in ergotty years. Much of it 
is removed in the grain cleaning 
process but a minor amount may 
cause a few black specks in the 
durum flour and semolina. 

Scab, a rather common disease, 
may cause root rots, and damage the 
kernels before the durum is mature. 
A part of the wheat head often be- 
comes infected. and dies, causing a 
dead white kernel known to the trade 
as a tombstone kernel. Such ker- 
nels are usually removed before 
milling. 

Blight may attack the head caus- 
ing a black discoloration of the ker- 
nel on the germ and in the crease, 
and may penetrate into the kernel 
making it impossible to remove all of 
it. Much of this damage is removed 
in the milling process but small 
particles left in the flour or semolina 
cause black specks which are, of 
course, undesirable. 

Alternaria, another mold, has been 
a problem under certain favorable 
seasonal conditions. It may attack 
the crop in wet falls. It causes an 
apparent degeneration of the bran. 

For marketing purposes, durum is 
divided into three sub-classes and 
numerous grades based upon milling 
value. The hard amber durum class 
is considered most desirable. It must 
contain at least 75% hard vitreous 
kernels without soft starch spots 
in the kernels. Amber durum is the 
next class and must contain at least 
60% hard vitreous kernels. All 
durum with less than 60% hard 
vitreous kernels falls in the durum 
class. 

Usually the harder the kernel the 
higher the yield of semolina and the 
lower the yield of flour. 


Starchy Wheat 


Starchy wheat is usually caused 
by an insufficient nitrogen supply 
during the growing season. Avail- 
able nitrogen comes from several 
sources. The natural supply is made 
available by the decomposition of 
plant residue, and the growing of 
legume crops such as clovers and al- 
falfa which are capable of adding 
nitrogen to the soil. The rate of 
decomposition of plant residue de- 
pends upon moisture and tempera- 
ture conditions between seasons. A 
second source of nitrogen is made 
available by the application of am- 
monium sulphate to the soil at plant- 
ing time. Commercial fertilizers are 
quite generally used in some sec- 
tions where they have proved valu- 
able to the farm operator. 

A high yield with a short nitrogen 
supply will produce a starchy wheat. 
If yield had been lower, the quality 
might have been better because the 
available nitrogen would have been 
utilized in the production of fewer 
bushels. 

Weather during the harvest sea- 
Son is an important item. Ideal 
Weather conditions would allow the 
durum to be threshed or combined 
hing a minimum amount of rain- 

Much of the durum is swathed or 
Windrowed before it can be com- 
bined. This is necessary to allow 
Breen weed seeds in the durum to 
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dry before combining. Green weed 
seeds in dry wheat may cause must 
and heat damage to grain while 
stored, thus making an otherwise 
valuable crop useless for human 
food. 

Excessive rainfall on windrowed 
wheat causes bleaching, sprout dam- 
age and a general lowering of 
quality. 

Durum production depends upon 
maintaining growers’ interest in this 
important crop. Approximately 90% 
of the U.S. crop is grown in 30 coun- 
ties in North Dakota. Twelve of 
them are the heavy producers. The 
balance of the durum is grown in 











South Dakota and northern Minne- 
sota. 


Late Spring Favors Durum 


Durum competes with bread wheat, 
which is less subject to blight and 
ergot than durum. Bread wheats 
have a shorter straw, usually ma- 
ture earlier, and are easier to har- 
vest while durum is later and more 
subject to heavy fall rains. Durum 
yields have often been slightly high- 
er than bread wheat in the durum 
area. The price per bushel is an 
important item to the grower. Much 
of the 1946 durum crop was sold 
before January 1 at a satisfactory 
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price. A late spring usually favors 
durum because of the later ma- 
turity. 

The sawfly problem in_ bread 
wheats in North Dakota will help 
to offset this condition and assist 
in maintaining and perhaps increas- 
ing the durum acreage. This, how- 
ever, is only a temporary situation. 
Sawfly resistant bread wheats will 
soon be available to the bread wheat 
grower. Price‘per bushel is the chief 
determining factor. This is again 
governed by the sale of semolina, 
durum flour and the retail value of 
macaroni products. The present rise 
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in meat prices may increase the de- 
mand for macaroni products. 

I have covered these items be- 
cause they effect the quality of the 
semolina and flour which you pur- 
chase from the durum mills as well 
as influencing the acreage of durum. 

The Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. has cooperated with the plant 
breeders for many years in the test- 
ing of new durum varieties. All 
new durum varieties or selections 
have been grown for the association 
on experimental plots. These durums 
are then milled and made into maca- 
roni to learn which will process to 
good advantage and produce a prod- 
uct of the most desirable color. Such 
tests are usually conducted for three 
or more years before a variety is 
released for market production. The 
experiment stations have given the 
association excellent cooperation in 
this project. 

Seed clinics are held annually in 
the durum area. Farmers bring sam- 
ples of seed to these meetings for 
analysis. The durum and bread 
wheat often become mixed. Any 
durum sample containing over 3% 
of bread wheat is not recommended 
for seed because the bread wheat 
increased faster than the durum 
which lowers the grade and reduces 
the quality of durum products made 
from mixed wheat. 

Wheat shipment surveys have been 
made for many years in counties in 
the durum growing area where mixed 
wheats are most common. These sur- 
veys were conducted in 11 counties 
in 1947, which includes new survey 
work in four counties in south cen- 
tral South Dakota. Durum in this 
area is of a poor variety and badly 
mixed with bread wheat. 

We hope to eliminate this condi- 
tion and replace the mixed wheat 
with recommended varieties. 

Seed treatment is seed disinfect- 
ing. It gives the young plant a 
healthy start thus insuring stronger 
plants that are better able to meet 
future disease attacks. 

The association plans to continue 
the present program of seed clinics, 
durum shipment surveys, seed shows, 
seed treatment and the elimination 
of undesirable varieties which should 
be very instrumental in supplying 
the mills and macaroni processors 
with a high quality product suitable 
of meeting trade demands. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 18-20—Ohio Bakers Assn., win- 
ter meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


Jan. 19-20—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 32nd annual convention at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 
secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 16-17—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., annual con- 
vention in Denver, Colo.; executive 
secretary, Eileen Runner, P.O. Box 
5538, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Feb. 24-25—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis, Ind.;_ secretary, 
Charles P. Ehlers, 924 Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 


March 8-11 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 24th annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


April 11-18—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas, 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





ALL 


USED 


SINCE 


CABLE CODES 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Ml Looking forward to several months of 
dwindling wheat supplies and heavy gov- 
ernment wheat exports, the exceptional 
location of Page Mills at Topeka and the 
large wheat storage space available to us 
is good insurance of continued top flour 
quality. We can select wheat economi- 
cally from four major producing states. Jf 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY— Walther Steamship Agency, 936 
Board of Trade Bidg. 


NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
I nc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 





OF DOUGH STABILITY 
h o wire 


1SDOM 


BDIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


reque ight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


Texos ie & Terminal Co., Inc., 


HOUSTON— 
1401 Cotton Exchange 


Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 


GALVESTON — 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








re Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


a FLOUR cuss 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














“Golden Loaf” tas our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Chicago 9, Ill. 








“ihe of FEED S of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade _ 


BARNEY J. O’DOWD 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R. Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for 40 Years With the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 














A minister was to conduct the fu- 
neral of the town wastrel whose life 
had been such that not a great deal 
of good could be said of him. Even 
his widow understood that. Never- 
theless, the pastor wanted to say 
something on the complimentary side 
if he could, and it occurred to him 
to scan the floral wreaths with their 
cards of sympathy. 

The man had been a volunteer fire 
fighter and the hook-and-ladder boys 
had sent a beautiful floral piece. 
“This ought to have something if 
anything does,” the preacher thought. 

He was sadly disillusioned. Worked 
neatly into the design in red roses 
was this statement: “Gone to his last 


fire.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The pupil was asked to paraphrase 
the sentence: “He was bent on seeing 
her.” 

He wrote: “The sight of her doubled 


him up.” 
¢¢¢ 


A mother with six children board- 
ed a train and gave the conductor 
so much trouble that he said, at the 
end of the trip, “I wonder why you 
don’t leave half your youngsters at 
home!” 

The mother looked at him morose- 
ly and said, “I did.” 


¢¢¢ 


The man was buying a fountain 
pen for his son’s graduation gift. 

“Tt’s to be a surprise, I suppose,” 
said the clerk. 

“T'll say it is,” said the father. 
“He’s expecting a convertible coupe.” 


¢¢¢ 


Patient: Doctor, if there’s anything 
wrong with me, don’t frighten me 
half to death by giving it a long scien- 
tific name. Just tell me in plain 
English what it is. 

Doctor: Well, sir, 
you're just plain lazy. 

Patient: Thank you. Now will you 
give me the scientific name for it so 
I can tell them at home? 


o¢ ¢ 


A golf professional, hired by a big 
department store to give golf lessons, 
was approached by two women. “Do 
you wish to learn to play golf, mad- 
am?” he asked one. “Oh, no,” she 
said, “it’s my friend who wants to 
learn. I learned yesterday.” 


¢?¢¢ 


“Is this the Band-Box Cleaners?” 
inquired a frantic voice on the other 
end of the line. 

The proprietor of the dry cleaning 
establishment affirmed that it was: 
Whereupon the feminine voice said: 
“Please let me speak to my husband. 
He told me he was going to play 
cards, and he hasn’t been home all 
night.” 

“But why call here?” asked the dry 
cleaner. 

“IT had to. My husband said his 
friends would probably take him to 


to be frank, 


‘ the cleaner’s, but he didn’t say which 


one, so I’m calling them all,” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
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Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 




















Cable Address: “Dorrzacsn,’’ London | D.D.P. nie kak Bidigans McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
in. tei hane 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW | Ee 
. Im uc e 60a Cons’ ion , Let 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Adres: ‘eae eon | able Address: “Grarns,” Glasgow 102-103 ‘Grafton Stree, Dublin 
Established 1870 ROBERT CARSON & CO.  GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. v. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
mePoRTERS, OF FLOUR, ORRRALS ee se ek sme 
Cuy Building LoNDO, B.C. 3 Pate stint ee Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London Cable Address: “DipLoma,"' Glasgow Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
C ' | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON SRS Ree, PERS eas a 
sch sc raonceaataaa ce JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
17. Corn Exehange Chambers 
Losmost E.C.3 Baltic Chambers GLASGOW Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
" 50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Oabie Address. “Ooventry,” London Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 
J.M.&C.M.HAMM | FARQUHAR BROTHERS TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
WALKERS. ¥ WINSER & HAMM FLOUR MERCHANTS HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 50 Wellington street GLASGOW.C.2. (Established 1908) 


Subscription Room IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. C. I. F. business much preferred, Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel = N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, JO iF. C RON & Co. os cagareeallve sis 
> ame le gen McCONNELL & REID, LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS No. 8 South College Street, wc.ebe sense ont 
ARI GO HMID TD ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND | IALISTS 
Cc LDSC T, L 19 Waterloo St GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. ©. 3 , i OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Oable Address: “Marvz.,” Glasgow Wie eee al Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 

















og SiS : | yREW | LOKEN &CO.A/S | N,V. Gee, Bei 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS po “Sans alee (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, Reference: Mensenarachs 209 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and GRAIN Chase National bank of the City AM HOLLAND 
70, Penwortham Road, } 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW ee See oe as Importers of: 
Sanderstead, Surrey Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow ae oe kh Ee ® Flours - Oftals Starch 
| —_— 
° | Established 1868 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS = CRAWFORD & LAW ens. ee NS M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
& uaromrins Established 1913 
FLOU — OSLO, NORWAY FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS phen ay wring on CG. FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED | AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
‘ a LONDON, E.C.3 Werking Deamark, Finland, Reference: 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, eg Norway, Sweden | Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo “Witbure”’ Amsterdam 
pate 
HARRIS BROS. &CO. (Grain) Ltd. | D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. A. RUOFF & co. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS | 45 Hope Street Established 1883 Established 1855 
GRAIN, SEEDS, oe. L, FORDENOSTURIS . aii ene 7 FLOUR, pyr poe FEED FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ong Se Mery Axe LO N.E. Cc. 3 "cuwsune ane. aT Skipperst. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
o Soma = ten | Soman L Pm AST Cable Adéress: “Johnny” Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 
nstitution LEIT 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD Buy and Sell 
a iia oni teis FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR AGENT Through 
s 186 Wallace Si. GLASGOW, C. 5 OSLO, NORWAY W ANT ADS 
nm ., LEITH 
127 St. Vincent Strees GLASGOW, C.2 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE Reference: The Northwestern Miller é 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin —“i ee ee — NORTHWESTERN se 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ }FEEDSTUFFS SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 


: for EXPortT 
ALFALFA MEAL - WANTED - FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 











Sun-Cured and Dehydrated eS ee ee 
rom e mn 
NATIONAL ALFALFA Sands ond South Onien, Sense com- Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. municate with— 


Lamer, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. MANUEL FONG OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Chandler, Ariz. 15 Plaza Goiti Philippi 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. ... 

Alden, Vern E., Co. .... ° ° 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta... eee 
Alva Roller -Mills ..... 

Amber Milling Div. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.. 
American Flours, Inc. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., In 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. 

Bang, Flemming .. 

Barnett & Record Co. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering 

Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Bemmels, A. G. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis Ltd. 

Borden Co. . ° 
Bowersock Mills “@ Power | RRS RIN 
Bowman Dairy Co. ....seeceeeees 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker ...... 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The ° 
Buhler Mill & Hlevator Co, ....--+++++. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ... 

Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co. ...... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ....--eseeeeees 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. ......... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. .... 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........ 
Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ...--seeeess 
Chapman & Smith Co. ....seeeceeevees 
Chase Bag Co. .....- 

Chatfield & Woods Sack “Co... eeccneces 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. ......++++- 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son . ° 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc. ecee 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ... 


eeeeeeee 


Colborne Mfg. Co. .....++++ 

Coleman, David, Inc. eS ctocecs 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. ...... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...... 
Continental Grain Co. ...... ee 
Corn Products Sales Co. ....--.-+0+. 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 

Crawford & Law ... 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The .. 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Millis 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

Dakota Milling Co. 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. .....+. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Deutsch & Sickert "Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. eee 

Doughnut Corporation of America .. 

Dow Chemical Co. . 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. ©C., & Co., Inc. ...... eeee 

Dunwoody Institute .... 

Durkee Famous Foods 
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Bagle Roller Mill Co. 
Bekhart, B. A., Milling Oo. 
Bnns Milling Co. ... 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. .....seeeeeceece 

Equipment Engineering Co. ......... 

Essmueller Co. . . 

Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. ...... 

Feast, C. B., & Co. 

Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. ... 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc. 

Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ... 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

Fode, Troels 

Fong, Manuel 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 

Franco, Francis M. .. 

Freeman Food Products Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 

General Baking Co. 

General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Glen Avon Mills 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. 

Gobeil, C. E., Co. 

Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. ......... 
Great Bend Milling Company . 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. ... 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hamm, J. M., & C. M. .. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co....... 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co...... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ......... 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.......... 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. eoccccccccsccecceces 
Heide, Henry, IMG. .cccsciccccvccccsecs 
Henkel Flour Mille ........eeeeeeeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ..... 
Holland-America Line ........seeeee0% 
Holland Bngraving Co. ......... 
Hookway, F. EB., & Co., Ltd... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ......s-++6. 
Howie, The J. K., Oo. ..eisccccddccces 
Hubbard Milling Co. 3 

Hunter Milling Co. ... 
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Igleheart Bros., Inc. ....eeesccececess 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. ......cseeeees 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ........+.. 
International Milling Co. ........Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
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Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ........... 
Jas & Van Walbeek ......cccesecevcs 
Jennison, W. J., Co. ...ccccccccccccces 
Jewell, L. R., & Som... cceccsseceeess 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. ...cseccceccees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 1... .eeeeeeeees 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 
Joseph, L.. B., Co., InC......eceecesess 
Junction City Milling Co. .........066. 
Justesen, Brodr 


eeeeeeeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company .......... 
Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co. .....ccececcccceees 
Kaswan, Joseph ......sssseeees 
Katz, Max, Bag Oo. ...... 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ... 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King, M. D., Milling Co. ........seeeees 
King Midas Flour Mills ..... 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ......... ‘ 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. . 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 


21 
48 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ...........-. 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 
Lever Brot. OO. cccccsccsccccccoesese 
Lexington Mill & Blevator ies hod: 
Loken & Co. PTTTTVITITITIT TTT TTT 
Long, W. T., Ge. seccccccccccccseccccs 
Loudonville Milling Co., The 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .....sseeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 

MoVeigh & OO. cccccccccosvcccceses 
Maney Milling Co. ........eeeeeeeeeces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd....... shee 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...........++ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc....... 

N. V. “‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam 

Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. ......... 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beate. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......... eccces 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 

Milling Engineers, Inc. ° 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mill Co. 

Mitchell, B. P., Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 

Morris, CULE BH. .& Geirocccrceccvece eee 
Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Morten Milling Co. .... 

Moundridge Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 
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National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 

Milling Co. ....... PPUTETITT ITT Te 
National Almond Products GO. coceccces 
National Cotton Council of America. . 


eeeeee 


National Yeast Corp. ...cecesseseewess 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ...... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. ....sseceeseees 
Welt, Metert, TAG. ccccccccccctdcsocee 
New Contury Co. ....cesedecccccessees 
New Bra Milling Co. .....ceeseceseees 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. ........++.- 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ......eeeeesees 
Norenberg & Belsheim .......ssssee+5 
Norris Grain Co. .eccsseccccccsseccees 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator........ 
Northern Publishing Co. ........sss06+ 
Norton, Willis, Co. ...cccccscccccscese 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


O’Dowd, Barney J. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.......... 

Omega Machine Co, (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ........++++- 

Osieck & Co. ecesecoscoce 


P 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company ........++:. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Paul, F. H., & ~—- Bros... 

Pearlstone, H. S., 

Peek Bros. . 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 

Petersen Oven Co. ... 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc........ 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .........e+. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division .........eeeeeeees 

Pratt, BR. Gi ccccccccscscceccccssececs 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. .........++,5 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. ..... 

Procter & Gamble . 


wee eeeeeees 


Quaker Oats Company 
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Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Red River Milling Co. ........seseeeees 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. eebsoeoser 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Research Products Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. 
Robinson Milling Co. 

bi Thomas, & Son, Lta.. 
Rodent Control Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 





Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 
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St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 

St. Regis Sales Corporation 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Co. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 

Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Shevelov, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co..... 

Skandinavisk Mel Import . 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc... 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 

Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 

Sprake & Co. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Sprout-Waldron & Co. 

Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
Milling Co.) ... 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. ° 

Stannard, Collins & Co. ......... 

Stivers, Theo. .... 

Stolp & Oa. TAG. cocccccece 

Strasburger & Siegel 

Stratton Grain Co. ..... ‘ 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ........ 

Strisik, 8S. R., Co. . Seee 

Sullivan & Kennedy ............ ee 

Swift & Co. 


wees 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 
Temmant & Moyt Ce... cccscvcescceseces 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........ss+s5-. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ..........+-. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ..........- 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ...... 
‘Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. .....esccececcsess 
Tobler, Brust & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .........es05 
THOMA GrOl Gos oo ccccccccccccccccce 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......eeeeeeeeess 
Twin City Machine Co. ...... 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. ... 


Union Machinery Co. ......eseeeeeeees 
Union Pacific Railroad .......... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ...... 

U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp....... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .....,....++- 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ..........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ........+.-: 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .........ee0065 
Victor Chemical Works ... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Visa, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. 2... ccecccceeweeeeee 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .........eeeesees 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ... 

Wamego Milling Co. ....... 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........seseeeeee 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ..... 
Weber Flour Milla Co. ......esseees. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour 

Western Milling Co. .. 

Western Star Mill Co. 

Western Waterproofing 

WHICH CO, oo oc-ere 0.0.0 crore 0-0 oo 0. 0.0.00.b.00 08 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

WilMagys Bros. Co. ...sseesscnscecess 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 

Witsenburg, M., Jr. « 


; Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 


Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. 
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6f finger prints ever match exactly, 





neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 





follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 
course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 
It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 
) program to fit your particular needs. 
Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 
) _ properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 
these flour treatment specialists are both technically and mechanically 
equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. 
Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment 


troubles” with your own staff and consultants? 





|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Crisis in the schools 


DID YOU KNOW that 2,000,000 school-age chil- 
dren aren’t in school? That 350,000 teachers have 
quit their profession in the last five years? That 


100,000 teachers hold only emergency (sub-standard) 


teaching permits? That many schools struggle 


along without the right equipment and textbooks? 
That too many others are closed? 


That’s the grim truth about America’s public school 


system today... and it’s bad news for every U. S. 
child, parent and citizen. 


What can you do to help solve this crisis? First, 


find out about conditions in your community’s 


schools. Then support organizations that seek to 


improve teachers’ working and living conditions. Re- 


member—“Our teachers mold our nation’s future.” 





PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 
ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 


MICROFILMING. 





